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INSURANCE, 


LIVERPOOLana LONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 
Total Assets.._....--- $26,740, 105.76 


Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMES E. PULSFORD, ARTHUR PELL 
Residext Seerclary- Assistant Secretary 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistaat Secretary- 


MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used cn tie 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. Rt. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 























72 PAGES. Seni Fake To any ADDRESS, 
Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges ty mil 
and telegraph. Col ectiocs made. Money invested and 
Mmitormavon given, by 


JOHN HICKLIFS & CO. Bankers and Broxerts 
72 BROAUWAY. NEW YORK. 








UALIFORNIA & NEVADA 


MINING STOCKS 
A SPECIALTY: 


THE SUBS°RIBER will give his SPECIAL ATTEN- 
LION to the purchase aad sale, on commission, of the 
*bove stocks for cash. Hs frequent v:sits to and iami- 
arity with the mines of the “ Comstock” lede, and his 
extensive acquaintance in miniug cirsies in Sau Francis- 
to, afford him advantages ot a superior ani valuible 


Ler citer 
bi aned 





MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St. 
Reernemces - President avd Directors Shoe and Leather 
Bank ; James B. Coigate & Co, 


i FISK & hi LATCH, 
BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

US. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesements in Governmont bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Kxchenge of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of iuterest &c., attended to on favoruble | © 
erm», 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


PISK & TIATONM,. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, Eugiand. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A. 1855. 





(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, | needle Street ; 
(34 Old Bond Street; 
8RANCH | ad 10 Toxtenna Hag Road; 
u 1 
OFFICES. {Pig's 201 Edgware Road 
\7 7 Lawndca Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


Sunscripev CariraL__--£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) z 
Paip-up CapiTat_.----. £600,000 0 0 
Resexrvev Funp-...--- £135,000 0 0 

Directors 


Joun Jonus, Eaq., Chairmm. 


Henry Viovrs East, Esq. Sawoet Josnua, Esq. 

Anprew Lawatr, sq. \Joaaumn De Mawcna Esq. 

Rosgrt Lioyp, Esq. |Witttam Simpson, Esq. 

Wa. McAatuve, Faq, \James E. Vannen, Esq. 
Ald., P. |Groror Youna, Esq. 

Wu. MacnatunTan, Esq. ‘Sasee Joun Atainson, Esq 

Manager: 
ALrarp Geonoe Kennepr. 


Secreary—C. J. Wortn, 


Accountscpened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banka, 
ateuch moterate rates uf Commission as shall be consid- 
ored consistent With sound mutual advantage. 
‘Tue interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rites on daily balances, and is made up on the 50th June 
aad 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheaues and Exchange honored against ap- 
‘ proved previous ur sunuituneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in Loudon. 
Mercantile and Morginal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 
encashed when issued by Cliente and every de- 
scription of general Banking Business 
transacted, 

The Officers and Olerks ot the Berk are pledged «ot to 


, disciose the transactions of any of its customers. 





NEW YORK BANKERS. 


j, & W. SELIGMAN & C0, 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
'SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 


FOR TRAVELERS 
Payable in any part ot Kurope, ‘Asia, | | 
Africa, Australia and America, 

Draw Bills of Exchange and mae tele- 
sraphic transfers of money on Euroy e and 
dalifornia. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash depesited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits tor Travelers in Doddur. for use 
ia the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘tering for use iv 
any part of the world. 


THRY ALSO {SSE COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY RETWEEDN 
fut} COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
tIL)~ OF EXUHANGE ON CKEAT BRITATV AND 
(12 Nb 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREBT, N. Y., 
Cransact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT ' Secivitres, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS. BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH OR ON TIME, 


Dividends and Coupons Collected, #s 
Inte: est Aluowed on Deposits 
TENRY C. ELLIAMS FRANK E. WILLIAMS, 
3. DD, SatNaER 


Wall Streets Speculation 


The reli ble howe of ALEX. FROTHINGUAM & CO., 

No. 12 Wall Strevt, New York, publish a hands me cig ht 
page weekly payer, called the Weekly Financial Report, 
whch they snd free to any adjress. In addition toa 
luge numb:s 
top cs 
sales and sanding of every bon! 
inat the Stock Exchange. Mes 
very extensive biokers, of lar 
teg:ity. In add'tion to their 
they sell what are iermed * 
Calls,’’ now one 
speculation. Their advice: is very valuable, and by tol- 
lowimg it, many have made fortunes.—New York Metio- | 
polis. 


The Old Curiosity Shop, 







tothingham & Co.. are 
exveriecce ard tried ine 
tock brokerage busisess, 
* Privileges,” or “ Puts and 





Depot for 
Shells, Minerais, Fossils, Ferns, Antiques, 
OLD CHINA PORCELAINS 


And Curiosities of Nature and Art, 





of ed tonals on tiaa cial and busimess | 
,Iteo tains very full and accurate reports of the | 
k and pecneny + alt | 


jat th 
| the 
115 Chambers Street, N. ¥., i, and we confidently recomend it us the best 
|} in this or in any other warket. 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 


LIVERMORE, CLEWS 
& 60, 


BANKERS, 
8 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Dealers in Government Bonds and other 
Investment Securitics, 





stocks, Bonds, acd Gold Bought and fold 
on Commission. 
Qa BANKING TRANSACTED IN ALI. BRANCHES 


Ca 


RS 6 Cc es 
43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


Choice and Sate Investments. 
, A §, nod 40 ter Ceul, 
City and Cou' ty Manicipal Boude. 
J ity Railroad Stocks and Bonds” 
Tosurance and Bank Stocks, 
Gas- Light Stocks and Bonde, 
Strictly First Class Securities. 
Interest always promptly paid, 
FOR SALE at Desirable Prices. 
N. B. -INVESTME \ T +ECURTPIES OUR 
SPKCIALILTY 26 YEARS. 
WAL TERT. HATO a, NaTu'L w T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Qold Exe’ A. Member Stock Exchange. 


W. T.HATCH & SON, 


RANKERS, 
34 Wail Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 


Also, Gold over the counter, in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the mor ent, 


Liberal Ariungements made with Bank and 


Dauatrs. 
Rpecial Atte ‘ins paid to Orders for Investment. 


The Subscribe:s are the ONLY 
AUTHORIZED AGENTS in 
this City for the Sale of the 





‘Celebrated Alderney Butter, 


of the favorite methods of |r gitima e | 


made at ECHO FARM Litebfield,Conn. 

Fach nalf-pound print is carefully foided in a 
uaphios and placedin aseperate box, made ex- 
pressly for that purpoce and is delivered by us 
residences of purchasers the afternoon of 

day it leaves the farm. 
The greatest care is taken in making this bn'- 


It hae a richness of flavor not eqnalled by any 


ELL'NGHAUSEN & CO. 
Grocere, 1272 Broadway, New York 





pees a 

















2 —" TF! ALBION. 
LATEST QUOTATIONS OF RAILROAD BONDS, 


Corrected Weekly by HENRY C. WILLIAMS & CO., 49 Wall strect, N. Y., Dealers in Investment Securities, by whom this table hen been compiled expressly for 
Tue Watt Steger JournaL 



















































. bp, |Askuy . Bip. |AsK’t aie | Bip j|Askd . Bip |AsxD 

+ [Railroad Bonds. i Railroad Bonds. — Railroad Bonds. —-|—+| Railroad Bonds.  |——| — 
4la and Chattan’ga Ist m. 83 g, guar,’"99do| 44] 6 | Connecticut Western 1 m 7s, ....01901,J&)| 40 45 | Lexington and St Louis 1 m 6s, g, 1900, J&J| oe e» | Pbil. and Baltimore Cen. 1 m 7s, 1879, J&J| ss 98 
Albany and Susque. !st mort. 7s...1883 do, 103 ee | Council Biuffs and St Joseph m 7s, 1880J&J| 60 es | Little Miami 1 m6s......0..+00+.1883, M&N| 95 ee | Philadelphia and Erie 1 m ete -—~ ~ M&S} 100 *- 
° Qnd do 78.1885, A&O| 101 eo Cumberiand ond Penn 1 m 6s ...1891, M&S; 75 | 80 | Little } and Ft. Smith 1 m 6s, g, 1900, J&J.| os ” do dO 2 M TS.ccceeeeee Jas) $5 | 87 
. 3rd do 7s.1831,M&N| 100 oo S. F. 2 m6s, 1883,MKN| ee do =—« 1d. G’t_ 7s, 1900, AXO| ” eee ~ soa - Reading 63...... 1880, J&I| 102 105 
é a Freder’ b’c Ist m. 7s, g. 1896, J&D} .. oe Cumberland v alley 1m 8s, .....1904, A&O, 110 | 112 | Little Tenok & Pine Bluff 1 m 7s g 1900 A&O,) .. 8 W 73..0.+++-1893, AKO} 12 | 16 
Allegheny Valley gener’l do 7 3-10, 90,3 &J| 102 +» | laobury and Norwalk mort. is, 1SN0=!2 J&I 100 .. | Little Schuylkill 1 m 75.0. s0+0001877, ARC] Wd | 102 te fo debenture 73, 1893, J&J| 61 70 
do East. Ex.do 73.1910, A&O) . 93 | Dany., Haz. and W’barre 1 m7s, 1887,AKO0) oe 30 *port, C.& So.W’n 1 m 8s, g, 19000 FM, A] 4 on do do Gold m7s....1911, J&D| 105 - 
Amer’n Central, Ist m. 83.....1578, J & J) 95 ee | Din. Ur'e, Bloom. & P’kn 1 m73,g 1LYOVAKO 41 45 | Leng [einnd 1m 68.,...cccceee-¢e1879, KI) MO +s do do Gold m 6s....1911, J&D| 103 oe 
é rkansas Central Ist mort. 85 g.. 1891, J&J| 19 19 | Davenport and St Paul 1m 7s,g,1911,AkO0_ .. 40 | Loursi’na and Miss, River Lin 7s. 1900, FKA| os 90 do do New Con 7s...1803, J&d| 53 4 
4sh. Y’town and Pitts. 1 m 7s, g, 1901, AXO| ., 83 | Dayton and Michigan Ist wort. 73, I881,J&d) 90 91 | Louisville and Nashv’e con 1 m 73,1893 AKO} oe Yl | @bil., Wilm’n and Baltim’e 6s.....1884,d&d} 76%) -- 
Atch n and Pikes Peak 1 m 6s, g, 1895, "MAN| 25 ee do do 2nd do 7s, 1887,M&S, 89 Yt | Lou., Paducah & S’western m 3s, 1890 M&S) oe ee Pitts. Cin.and St. Louis 1 m7 ..-1980, F&A) *0 .. 
4 tchison and Nebraska Ist m.$s.."91, M&S} 20 | 22 | Daycon and Western 1 m 6s,.....-.1893J&3, 75 | 80 | Macon and Augusta lst mort...18 1887, J&I| +0 | 90 | Pittsburg and Connellsville 1 m 7s, 1895,&0) 103 | 104 
Ateb., Fop’a and §’ta Fe 1 m. 7s, g,°W9,J&J| +0 93 do L758, woessccevereeeetS95, IRI) 95 3 Macon and Brunswick 1 m end 7s, 1588, J&3) $3 go do do 2m 6s....1902 MAN| .-. oo 
do Land grant 7s, g,1902,A&0) 83 88 | Decatur and KE. St. Louis Lin 7s, 1889, F&A\ $ Mahoning Coal '2R, 1 m 78....+00.1902, J&d|) oe +s | Pitts, ze W. and Chi. 1 m 7s......19) * 

Athol and Enfield 1st m 73, 83-’99-"91,J&J| 83 92 | Delaware R Rl m 68,....ccceeee0 L875 IKI 100 ee | Maine Ceutral m 73.....eccceeeee21893, IKI) oe ll do do 2M T8.+406 

4tI’ta and Richm’d Air L, 1 m. *~ = do} 50 62 | Delaware and Hudson 1 m.. «+189 J&J, 107 o do CON T8.c00 ce-eeeel9I2, AKO] oe do do —- 3 M 73.e0000 1912, AKU} WA o 
Atlanta and West l’oint......... 83 85 do do 1m Ta.. 21884 J&J) 104 .» | Mansfield and = tedle hee 1mts, 1389, IKI.) oe «+ | Pitts., Virg. and Char’ton 1 m 7s, 1902, AKO) e- oe 
4 Jantic aud G’t West'n | w. 7s, p, 1002, Je) 50 | 60 do do 1m Ts.ccsceel877M&N| 104 es | Mans. Coldw’r & L, M. 1 m 78....1911, AKO] oe Port Huron and L, Mich 1m 7s,¢°99,M&N| 10 | 16 
lo do 2nd 78g, 1902,M &S| 25 | 35 | Del., Lack. and Western 2m Jr .1881, M&S| 106 | 1IL | Marietta and Cincinnati 1 m 7%, 1891, F&A] 107 18 | Portiand — Kennebec con m 68,95 ,A&C| ee s° 
Asiantic and Gault cons Ist me7* *S°", Jas 6) 65 |Del., Lac. and Western c. m 7s, 1892, J&D| 103 es do do 3 m 78 ...1896,M&N/ 92 ‘3 ew ~ and Ogdv'g 1 TM 68, &..000 1900,J&J| ee 70 
Ati’c, Miss..& O, Cou.lm.*, , ‘#4,AK&O) os e+ | Denver Pacific | m 7s, g, se..+0+-1899,MA&N| *2 85 do do m 88..02..1890, J&J| 58 53 do Vt. div. 1m 6’sg, 1891,M&N| « 75 
dulantic and N.C.1m its, . nog, See ee «+ | Den. apd R. Grande Ist m. 7s, g, 1900, M&N) 55 GO | Mar. and Pitte'g & Crd 1m To, gs, 1895,FKA) «- oe rest hegal 1 we tece Bowes cocerees 1889, MAN, oe oo 
AG ote and Pacific L G& 6s, g 1888.) & J) 20 21 | Des Moines and Ft. Dodge 1 m 6s, 1904, J&J|) .. +. | Marquette & Ontonagon m 83.....1892, J&L) 80 vO | P.tsdam and Watertown 1 m 7s,...1874, 4] so ose 
and St. Law, st’e cm 66,g,1884, A&O) 90 -+ | Des Moines Valley Ist mort 83 ..1877, M&N! 42 | 45 | Marquette Ho’tm and On 1 m 8s, 1892. F&A| « ee | Quincy and Toledo | m 73 .+.-++-1890, M&N/ 57 . 
Bald Eagle Valiey, lst mort. 6s, 1881,J &3/ 100 | 103% do do Land Grant 8s 1898 A&O} 14 | 18 | Maryland and Del. 1 m 6s.......1885,M&N) ++ s+ | Quincy and Warsaw | m 8,. +1890. JK) ee oe 
Saltimore avd Onio.. oe. «+ | Detroit ani Bay City 1 ms 1902, MAN....| 35 ‘ Memphis and Char’ton 1 m 7s,...1880,M&N| 8? %) | Quincy and Palmyra 1 m 83......1892, Fea) 50 
t | pron si ‘Fund ‘Gs, 1875, 1 & Hl 103}g| 104 | Detroit, Ee River and Ill m &s, ...1891,J&J| 25 £0 | Memphis aud L. Kock 1 m 8s.. ,.1890, MEN] 25 30} Reading and Columbia 1 m 7s...-1882, M&M). - 
do 6s.. 880, J & a1 oe 0) | Detroit Lan, and L Mich. 1 m 8s, 189, A&o| 50 es |Memphisand Ohiol m ..ccceceee on J&D| «. oe and 8 1 m 7s, 80-87, J&J| 105 
\ do Detroit and Milwaukee lst m 731875,M&N| .. | 50 | Michigan Air Line 1 mE, D, 4s--+1890, J&J| 93 | 97 | Richm’d and Danv’le con. m 6s, ’75-90,M&N| 73 75 
= do do do 2m 8s veseel8i MKN| .. ee ‘dc do lm &J] «. Rich. Fred. and Potomac A. = GS.ccccccecse| ee ee 
f "8 de g- . Det, Monroe and Toledo | m7s, 1876, F&A) 103%) «. | Michigan Central 1m 4s.. 882, AKO] !14 do do Wrccccconcsesse| 90 7 
I ame and Pot’c ist m. 6s, g, - 86 Detroit and Poutiac | m 7s, -+e1878,J&J| 70 | oe 902, MK&N| 10, e+ | Rich., York River and Chesn: ke ..2 m 8s} «+ - 








ee oO cons 7. pea 
st mi. 68, g ... I, A&0| 9 | 91 Dixon, leoria aud Ma’bal | m 8s, 1878, J&d| 95 ‘» | Michigan Lake Shore 1m 21889 SKI] se ++ | Roekfd. K, J. and St. L's 1m. Tag. 1918 F&A! 15 ss 
Vay Cuty, E. Saginaw 1 m. ls, 188, J & J) 100 +» | Dubuque and Sioux City J m. 7s ..1843, J&J| 106y| .. | Mich. So’rm and N, Ind. 1 m 7s, 1885, M&N} 112 | '15 | Kome,Wat’n and O’b’¢ 8, F. Ts,..-189] A&U]  -- 84 
fast and Mooseh’d 1 m. a, g, 18 mi, M&N| 95%) 98 | Dubuque and Southwe'’rn | m 7s, 1883, A&W) 40 ee do do 2 m 7s, 1377, M&N| 1s Kondout and Oswego 1 m 7s...+..1890, J&J| 20 30 
Sonsieonaine BR. 74 eceeece 169 J & J) 97 | os | Dunk, Warren and Pitts. 1m 75,4, 1900,dkD| 98 | 103 | Midland Pacific 1 m 7s, g-es..++.1899, F&A] 37 | 42 | Rutland 1m 88... ssecsoeeeeee1902, MAN] oe oo 

















































Fetleville aud 3. Lil. 1m, 3. * 1005, A&O| 85 | 4. | Dutchess and Columbia Ist mort. 7s 1908J&J| 10 | 15 | Milwaukee and Northern 1 m 8s, 1890, J&D} 50 “s 4 equipment 8s.. vee T88O0'MA&S| oe s* 

Keloit and Madison ist int. 7s, 1888, J & J| 95 ++ | East Poonsylvania 1 mi 73...-0...1888, M&S]. | 119 | Mil.and St Paul P. du C. 1 m 8s ‘&A nz equipment 78.+0.+ese0e-1880, M&N -- eo 

Lel. Del. and Fi’t’n 1 m g’d yng J& d ws «- | East Tenn, and Georgia 1 m 6s, various J&J}_.. a do Prairie duC.4 20.7 ogee Val’y and St. L 1 m 8s, 1892, M&S} «. . 

do 2d —-. g’d 6s, 1885, M& >| 100 | 103%] East ‘Tenn. Vir. and Geor, 1 m 7s, 1900,J&J) 95) 97 do XK D. div.t m 7s, ge. Sand’y, Monsfi’d and New’k | m 7s, 1909,J&J} 95 es 

do g’d 6s, : -. | Eastern RK. K., Mass., 6s, ..1874-93, various} 645 | 64% do Saratoga and Whitehall 1 m 7>...1886, _ 100 *- 

Boosters and Albany, lon Ss, 116 (| 17 do do 78, M do Savanna and Charleston | m 7s, 1889, J&J| oe 45 

Vos., Clivton and Pitsn'g m 68, 1 98 | Eastern Shore, Md., 1 m do ee and Susq. 1 mi 78, Zeees eoesese| ee eo 

do ma. Te . 4 Bai cc «+ | Elizabetht’n and Paducah 1 do Scioto aud Hocki’g Val’y 1 m 7s, 1896, M&N| 88 92 

Bos., Concord & ‘Moot''s 3, 1989, J&J) wo 96 | Elmira and Williamsport } m 7s. do Chi. & Mil, div. 1 Selma and Gulf end | m 8», 1890, A&9,,....) «+ o 

site Rocions & Eria, 1 m. 7s, *tH00, J&J.| 17 19 | Elgin and State Line 1 m ts, do Vonsolit’d, | m 7s Selma, Marion and Mem. | m 8s..1889, M. oo ss 

1m. g’d 7s, 1900, J & J.| 18 19 | Ene Railway Im 7s do La ©. div. 2 m 7s Selma, Rome and Delton 1 m 78....’87, AkO, =~ 25 

Sion “we ray ~s New 73,. isu2z, A & O| Wiig, . do Mil. L. 8. and Western 1 m 7s Sbamo, V’ley and Potts'le | m 7s, 1901, J& 101 
see 4 «1875 x v8 do Minneapolis & St. L. 1 m 7s, Sheboyg, and ne 1 m 7s, 1884, J&D O13] 91K 

pean ond Maine Ist mort. & Ni oe | til do Minn. and Northwest 1 m 7s g. Shore 1 ne, Conn., | m 7s, 1880, M&S......) 100 o 

Jioston and Providence, 78, «+1893 J&J| « oo de Mississippi Centrat 1 m 7s....18 Sioux City and St. Pan: 1m 88.eee+00.M&N| oe 8) 





Suuthtown and Port Jetlerson | m.... 


Mruns’k. and Alb., | m. End. 2m 53.... y i 
ec 8. C & a Sodus Poiot and Southern........ e- oe 


F.2 m. 73); cise Abe Brie and Pittsburget 3, S&d 
m. /8, i oe oe rie and Pitts urg, | m 7s 2. d& ns m Tk 
luff, Krad. and Pitt’ Gen. m. + ry WwW 60 do Ce . : oe Pee a South and North Alabama e | m 8s, 90, Tai) 65 70 
liutf., Sony and Mitts’g } m. 73, 1886, 50 65 do Equip’ 1890, AX do do cons m 8s... - South Georgia and klorida 1 m 7s, "88, J&J) 48 +0 
butt » aad Erie mortgage 7+,..1882, Je 5 A «+ | Evansville & creel deville im 7s, 1897, J&d| 95 | 100° | Miss, Quach. and Red KR. 1 m 7s, g, J South Pacific L, G. 1 m 6s: 6, g...1888, J&J| 70 72 
* do % +1886, M&S) 96 | 97 | Evans’lle, Hend. & Nash. 1 m 7s,1897, J&J| 32 | 80 | Missouri Vailey 1 m 78.......006.1893, F&A} «. | 50 [South Side (L. i.yimi ooe-1887,M&S} 9 | s, 
do 1s. 11898, A & O| 103 | 104 Evans’lle,er.H.&Chi., Im 7s,g, 1900,M&N| 75 | 80 | Miss. Iewa & Neb. 1 mis, B--4++ 1910, J&D| os ee do 8, F, 2m 7s.. 









































































































































































Kuff, N, Y and Erie ee m9 73, 1877, & +2 +. | Flint and Holly 1 m 10s.........1883, M&N, 50 ee Missouri. Kan a Tex. 1m 7s,2,1904 F&A! 88 oy do _1wm extension $9: eo] oe o 
Jbull., N. Y.and Mbil. 1896,J &J; 75 | 85 | Flint and ay Hho Tm LG 8s,.1388,M&N| 40 «o m 68, gs, 1899 Jad) so +» | South Side, ber 1 = 8s. . 
Vutlalo and State Line tse SeececaceecsessJ& J) 103 om do con er F. $s, 1902,M&N/ 35 40 | Mis. he oP. Scott, and Gur 1m 10s, 1899, JJ) 4 50 do 884- ss 
Mur..C. K. and Mim. 1m. 78, g, 1919, M&N) 38 | 40 Flushing and North Side I m 7s, 1889,M&S} .. | 75 | Mobileand Montg’y1 mend 8a,g,1900M&N| 45 | 50 | Southern Central (NAY y 11% 
do do lst m. 7s, g. 19 1902, F& A} 22 | 25 | Ft. Wayne, Jacks’n & Sag’w 1 m 7s, ~ 6) +» | Mobile and Ohio 1 m ster. cf 8, g,’83,M&N| 35 38 | Southern Minnesota | m 8s.. om 
Bur. and Missouri kK. L’d. m. 7s, 1893, A&O) 1089 | Lu | Ft. W., Muncie & Cin. 1 m 7s, ....18%9, ai as do do Interest 8s, 1883, M&N| 20 25 |Southerv Pacific, Cal., 1 m 6sg,...-. o 
do do Cony. 8s....1878,J &J| 103 | .. | Framingham and Lowell 1 m 7s-+.6..- 1891| ss ee do do  exetf.ster. 68,'83, M&M) 35 | 83 | Springfield and Iii, sn 1 m 1s, g, * 
Leur., and Massc'i (Neb) 1 m. 8s. 1904 J &J | 100 | 10016] Fremont, E. & Miss. Val. 1 m 7s, 1901, ie 75 | 80 do no 2m 8s....various,March| lv | 15 | Steubenv’e and Ind. } m 6s....1884, various| 80 
> ur., and Soutnwest Istm.ss, 1806,M&N/ 16 | .. | Frederick & Pennsyl’a | m 6s, g, 1901, A&0| +. | «+ | Montg’y and Euf’la 1m end 7, g, 1886,M&S| 28 35 | St. Jo. and es, RE 1 m 10s, 1892, M&S} os | oe 
‘ airo, Ark. and Texas | m. 7s, es ssi ae 55 «+» |Galena & Chicago ™ 78, 1882...0.....FKA) M6 +» | Montgomery & W. P. 1 m 8s....’/4-81, J&d) oe ee |St. =, saa Den. Ci ny Im Se, 99, F& 5 
Ciro and Fultow Ist, mort. 7s, g. 1 63 68 Galv., Har’b’gh & 8. Ant. lm tag isioFaa| 82 +s | Monti.and P. Jervis 1 m 7s, g, 1890, JA, JAU) o do D 1 m 8s, 1900, F. 3 
Cairo and St. Louix Ist mt. 7s, iso, ¢ & <1 . e+ |Galv’on, jloust. & Hend. | m 7s, g,1890,J&I, $0 83 | Morris and Essex 1 m. 78..2..00.1914, M&N| 117 | 119 | St. Lats Alton and T ‘H. 1 m 7s, 1894, = 1% es 
« airo and Vincen’s Ist mt. 7s, g, 1909, A&O! a» 80 | Genevn & Ithaca 1 m 73, geeee..¢61892, J&L) 1S es do 2M Tessseeevese 1891, F&A! 106 | 10 > = 7Sy.004+.1894, F&A! 83 90 
Wal. and Oregon | m 6s, g.... seencesescsese| se 436] Gilman, C!int.&Springti'd 1m 73,g,190M&D) 12 do CON tr. 73..000021889, F&A] +e 95 2 income 7s, 04, M&N.| “0 | 75 
4’al forn. Pacific 1s* mort. 7s, g. 1839, J&J.| 87 Gr'd Rap. & Ind’a 1G g’t’'d 1m 7s,g, '99,J&I) WO | 1 do Gen’) mr 7, .....1901, A&O,| 100 eo | St. me. 3 and a M’tain | m 73,...’92, F. 100 
(Camden as Atlat (. = 73.8 1903, Jad is do do = I m ung’d 7s, '99 A&O| 85 90 | Nash., Chat. and St. Louis 1 m 6s, ’74-83J&J| 49 oo do do 2 m 7s‘ g,’97, M&N) 70 3 
- 78, 1880, A& O 104 e+ | Grand River Valley | m 3s........1886, J&J|. +» | Nashville and Decatur 1 m 75,.... 1900, J&J| 88 | 90 |St.L., > 8. Eastern con. m 78, g,i89,F& 7 10 
Cam. and Bur. Co Ist rho 4 6s, 18997, F&A | 103 oe do 2 m 83. .000+-1879, M&S) 6 73 | Naugatuck 1 m 75,..0.+e00-0eee0+- 1876, J&d| -s oe do do 1 m cons. 73, g,1902, MAN] 35 50 
Cunada Southern Ist mrt. 7s, g, 1906,J & J) 57 60 | Great Western, IIL, 1 m 7s......1888, FRA) 91 92 | Newark and New York | m 7s,... 1876, J&J| 93 96 | St. Louis, Jackson & Chil m 7s, 1894, AKO} 1 2 
Carolina Central | m 6s, ccackbaall 3,3&I| «. oa do 2m 7s .... 1893, M&N, 63.] 65 | New’k, So’set & St’tso Lm 7s, g, 1899, M&N] 9236) 99 St. L., Kan. City and N’rn 1 m 7s, 1895,J&J)_ .- os 
Carthage and Burlington | m ey 1897,M&N > 65 «+ |Green Bay & Minn. | m 7s, g, ..+.1900, F&A) 4. 4) | New Haven and Derby | m 7s, ....1898, var.) 79 +. | St. L., Vandalia and T. H. 1 m 7s, 1897, 3&2] $5 | 100 
ara Ist mort. 7s, sovennons 2, F & Al lot «+ |Gheenville and Columbia t myg’td 1 m, 7s.) 30 35 | New H., M’town & Wil'ticl m 7s, 190, MN Rn 25 | St. Paul and Pacific | m 7s, g. 1 J £6 oo 
do _ New mort. 78, .-+-+.1900, F & A| « | 107 | Hackensack & N.Y. Ex'n, 1m 7s,’9,M&N| 40 | 50 | New Haven and N’th’ton 1 m 7s, 1599, J&d.) 97 +» | Sunbury and Erie 1 m eae 100 +. 
Cayuse Lake Ist mortg. 73, g, io) J&D. .. «+ | Hannibal & Cent. Mo. 1 m 7s, 1890, MAN; 85 +s =| New Jersey Midland 1 m. is, g, 1895, Fea’ 28 3; | Sunbury and Lewiston | m 7s, & 1890, A&C] «. 30 
r F.lls and Minnes 1 m 7s, 1907, J&J,) ‘6 | 9) | Hannibal and Napies 1m 7s, 1888, MK&N,...| 37 oe de 2M 78, seeeeeelBSl, F&A, 3 5) a? Bride and Erie Junc. 1 mM 78.se.e00 | 45 | 50 
ra a. ant nd Wiese. Sivas 1 m7... 1891-94, F&A) 80 | .. | Hanmibal & St. Jo. Conv. 1 m 8s, 1885, M&S] 81 | 2 | N. J. Southern 1 m75,+eeceeeeee 1889 MEN 2 ta., Bing’ton and N. Y. 1m 7s, 1877, A&C] tS | oe 
1 m 7s, .....1916, MKN| 80 e do L’d G 1 m 7s, 188-, A&O) 1h ee | N. J. West Line | m 7s, 2, eoee0e1900, MAN] oe . Terre Haute and Ind. 1 m 7s, 1879-94, AAG] 102 os 
Central Railroad of Jowa, lst mort. 7s, gold.| 3+ | 32 | Harlem ok avd Portohester 1 m 75,1903 A&O| 100 | .. | Newbnren and New York 1 m 7s. 01888, J&J] 55 | 6v | Texas and Pacific LG. 1m %s....1912, J&J] £0 | 25 
Central of Hew dereey | 1 m 7s, ....1890, F&A) 110 |...) | Harrisb’ Mt Joy&Lan’r Im 63,’82,J&J| 102 » | New London & Northeral m 6s, 1885, Mxb) «. | 04 | Toledo and St. L. Air Line 1m 7sg,"03F&AY 4. | -- 
mn 73, ocean 7 -- | Hartfor Phase. & Fishkill 1 m 7s, 1876, do} 103yg| 1033¢] N.O., Jack. and Gt.N. 1m 85,.....1896, J&J] 8 | 90 | Lol, Canada 8. & Detroit 1 m 7s, g, 1905 J&d} 35 aC 
Central Pacific (Cal. at, Bs veoe edd 109 | 110 | Holly, Wayne & Monroe Lm 3s...1901, J&d| 60" | os do do 2m 8s.....1890, A&O} 70 Tol, Logans. and Bur. 1 m js, 1884, F&/] 60 | «. 
de _ State aid 7 ++ | 108 | Housatonic Railroad 1 m 78, 1877-89... dol .. | +. | New Or., Mobile and Tex. 1 m8s, 1915, J&a] 3 3 | Tol, —— War 1 m P.D: 7s, 1894, Jal] *7 | 90 
Char. and Savannah ea Paes ‘és, “i877,” tas . 50 | louston & Gt. North’a 1 m 7s, @, 1900, do} 70 .. |N.O., Mobile and Chat. 1 m &s,..+ 1915, J&a} 2) 3u ao =s 1 m W.D. 7s...1896, FRA] 81 e 
Cherry Val’y, Sharon Al’y, teint J&D| .. | oe do do cous, m 88, 1892, F&A) 25 | 31 | N. Y., Bos. and Mont’l | m. 7s, g, 1903, F&A] 4. | 10 do = 2m W.D. 78, 1886, AKC.) 26 | +0 
« hemngente and Ohio Ist m 6s, g,1899,M&N| 27 | 29 | Houst. & Tex. Cent. 1 m 7s, g,1891-1903 J&J| Yo | 92 | N.Y and Marlem cons m 7 ....1900, M&N] 113. | 11s do | Cons. M 75,.04-1910.MA&N| 25 | ., 
do 2nddo 7s, g,192,J&J) 5 10% do cons {epee A&O} 87 90 | ) Y¥., and Oswego Mid. 1 m is, g. ISH. &IP Ye] Tol. Wab'a aud W’rn Imi 7s, 1890, F&al 92 
Cheshire, R. R, 63 vsesssenerese]B73-00, J&J| 93 | 95 Hudson Raver 2nd m 7s, .+..00001885, JED) 109 | 112 ‘do do: 2 M 78.0004.1895, &N 4 do co 2m Teseeeee 1878, M&N] 6i | 66 
Chester Valley | m 78.-.++++041877, M&N| .. ee Srd mM 78....,00021895, M&N| 102 | .. | N. ¥. Central debt ct. 6s, +1833 3,3 &N] 108 | .. do dO eG, dip. Tx,+06-~1883, MEN} 10 | .. 
Chicago aud Alton | m 7s, cooley ¢ & J) 07 “« Hant'gion & Br'd Top lm 73..2+1890, AkO} .. | 110 ¢e oa eae 718 -7-e&D) 106 “ +d do cons. m 7s, 1907, FMA&N] 47 49 
do . F., 7 ee at Ry — 100 es do Cons. 3 m 7s, 1895, do| .. 50 aabnemees ans 72,h A] oe oo do 1 m St.L div 7s,1900F&A] €6 oe 
do lucome 7s... .1883 A | ww: Milnois Central con, 7s..... wooee BTS, A&O! oo eo |. Y. , a pO 5 at Rr. "im? 78, 19.03,. &d] 116 sah lroy a Boston 1 m 78...+++e0ce+ee. 1887] oe ry 
Chi., B. and ew im 8. F., 8s. _— yas 17. | 12) | Iinois and So. Lowa lm 180 o-c0l 482) FRA! 7 ee | N. Y. Mout’ic and N’rn I m 7s, g, 1902,-&O} ee 3 de MM Tdecccercocsccoecces Ill] oe oT 
do do 78 seeeeseees «1896, J&I, 10 | 112 | linois Grand Trank 1m 8320 +1800, A&kO| % | .. N. Y., Kings’n and Syr. Im 7s, g, 18-4, J&Jd H do 3M TSeseseecerressrecerIBii| oe | os 
Clu., -_ Canada Sout’n Ist m. 78, 192AKO! 15 25 | Indian., ee &West’n 1 - 7s, g,IMVAKO! 22 25 . Y., Providence aud b'n gen 7s, 1829, J&d] oe Troy, Salem and Rutland 1 m7s, 1890,M&>| .. oo 
Chi., Cin. and Louisville | m 7s... 1887, J&J! .. | a. &s, 1390, J&J.) 9 w Norfolk and Peversburgh fo 8s, 1877, J&J} 85 ~ Union and Logansport | m weer A&C! 6) 20 
Chi. Clinton and Dubuque 1 m 8s, 1396.J&D| 90 35 = Kxtems'n | m ~ &, 1912 do} 10 | 12 | North Carolina m 88o....eee0ce01878, MEN] oe ; | Union Pacific 1 m 6s, g,..+.+++1896-99, F&I} 1(6 | 107 
» Dan’e and Vic's Ist m. 7s. g, 1909.AK0) 51 4: | Indianapolis and Cincin’ti | m 7s, ’88, a 85 «» | Northeastern S.C. con. 1 m 68, 1399, M&u] .. s do = Land Grant? — 1889, A&Q} 100 | lol 
ae Ind. Div. Lm. 7s. gy —_e A&O,) a Iodianap., Cin, & jatgcve ime, 97,F&A) ., | 65 | North Missouri 1 m 1S. secceeees: 1895, J&I 93 _ do — Sink. F. 85, g,-+04+.01893, M&S} 91 92 
Qhi., Decatur aud St. Louis. 1 m....ceesee.) ee |e lis and M m7s,'81,M&N| °. | 85 | North Pennsylvama 1 m 6s . | Union Pacitic S’u B. 1 m 6s....... 899, 5&3) 59 | 65 
Chi., Dubuque and Minn, | m $s, IS96JKD) 20 23 Indiana’: 3 & St. Louis | m in 1919, Various! 80 in ée 2M 73.000 .. | Utica and Black River 1 m 75,.....875,J&J| 95 e 
Chicago and Ut. Kasi’n Im 7s, 1983-93. AxO| 50 - do no 2m 7s... woe el 900, A&O! .. “a eM 78c0 107 Utica, Ithaca and E).} m. 78, g,...1902, J&d| .. a 
Chicago and Lowa 1 m 8s .........1901, J&J) .. 480 =| Indianapolis & Vincennes 1 m 7s, 1908.F&4) 79 a2 Nortbest Central M 68.c00e. we | Vermont and Canada new m 88-...seese00.| 62 15 
Ciu., lowa and Nebraska | m is, 1888, "J&J.| ° +» |Lnternational Railroad I m7s....1911. ANU! 70 73 um Ge, $000.. 1 1c) | Vermont and Mass KR. | m 6s....1883, 3&3} 103 | 105 
Shi. and Lake Huron 1 m 7s,....1899, M&N| ., «+ | fonia and Lansing | m Ss.06......188%. J&o| 30 Be 900, J&d} 100 jl Vermont Central | m 78.....++..1886, M&N| 10 ‘ 
301., and Mich. L. Shure | m ds vuriousdXe) 10 12 | fowa Falls & Bioux Nd 1m 7s, 1917, A&O) | +e Northern Cent’! Michigan atk. sorseveee| 102 . do ” 4 
Duicago aud Milwaukee I m 7s,..-1898J &d| lu5%! , | Luwa Midland 1 m 8s. seeseesereeesl 900, AKO) 92 | §9 | Northerp, N.J.. 1m TeececcccceelB75, Jée| 31 :4 | Virginia and Tenn. m 6s.. 1884, J&J| ., £6 
Chi. aad Northw’rn S. F. 1 m 7s, 1885,F&A) 110 | 11 | Ithaca and Athens 1 m 7s, g...0...1890, J&J| «+ | Northern Pacitic 1 m7 3-1 1900, J la 15 de : 80 
do do Int. m 7s, 1883 MSN We | oo | scksoe, Luna's & Saginaw tm Os, *85, J&d! 80 | 2. | Norwhand Wore’r 1 m 62......2s01877,J&J| oo | «» | Warren ae TSeeesseeseesseseeeeel873) 93 |. 
do do Con. m ‘s...... 1915 QI 4 ee do North Ex. 8s, 1890, M&N| ,, ss | Ogdensb’g and Lake Ch, equp. 88,'78-79, J&J| «. 88, do 2M TSreesceesvecsrereressl 90) 98 | 95 
do Ex. m la gidliAae 10) po a, N.W & S.E. 1 m 7sg, 1902, J&J) .. ne do do 8. F. 85,.....840, M&S} 95 s6" | Warren aod Franklin | m 7s .....1896, F&A} ,, 84 
~ do 1 m7s,.....1885 F&A) 106 Jamestown and Franklin 1 m 7s....1897 dol .. 9 | Ohio and Miss. cons, S, F.7 92 +e | Watert’n and Rome | m 78,.++.+-1880, M&S| 92 Pas 
do c.g m 7s g,1902,J&D 95%), Jeffereon, Railroad, 1 m 7s, ILS, 1887,J&J...| 73 | 78 do cons m 78. 9 | 4. | Weste’r and Phil cons m 7s.. eo 
Shi. Famens Southw'n | m 8s, VOL F&A 8) a 1m C. 8. 73....002.1899, J&I| oe de 2m 7s.. 58 60 | West’n Alabama 1 m 8s,..... nt 
Qhi., BR. 1. avd Pacine | m 7s,....1896, J&J) 110 ul eee “ad. & Ind’ap. 1 m 7s, 1906, A&O| 87 90 | Oil Creek and Alleg*y a °¢ M 88,0000 =e 
Chicego and Southw’n | m 7s, g, 1889, M&N 87 ae do do 2m 74..... +19, 5&I) ee | Oil Creek 1 m 7s.. - 75 so | West’n Maryland end | m 6s 
Chilucothe azn 1 Brunswick 1m 8s, 1SHMJkD  ,, «» | Joliet and Chicago 1 m 8s.. a ‘, J&d) LO ss | Ole Colony 1 7s. 71875-84, M&Bl| 107A} Low do unend | m 6s....+0 5 
Cin. sbgeaitinn nnd Day'n 1 m 7s, 1830, MN) 103 105 ¢ | Junction RR.,Phila.,...... 1 m 6s,'82 do 100 *: | Omaha and Southwestern 1 m 8s,.1896.J&D| 96 | 93 do end 2 m 68....0..0. ’ Git 
do do 2m 7s, 1895, J&J) 98 | 100] June’n City & Ft. Kea’y | m 7sg, 1903, ARO, ,, | se | Orange and Alexandria | m 63,.,.1873,M&N| 80 xg | West’n N Carolina E D1 m 8s......’90, J&J) pan 
do do 3 m 8s, 1877,J&D 9) +. | Kal, Allegha & Gr’d Rapids 1 m 8, 1388, J&J_— 92 ats do do 2d m 6s 1875, J&J| 72 15 West’n Pacific, Cal., 1 m 6s, | ae a 101g] .. 
Cincinnati and Baltimore | m 73, 1900, J&J,.) 97 O01 | Kal. and Schoolcraft 1 m &3.. oo 01887, J&I) 80 pe : 60 63> | Western Pennsylvania RR. 6s,...1 A&kO} ,, #0 
Cincinna und Indiana lm 7s, ..18923&D) 85 | ,, | Kala. and White Pigeon 1 m 7s....1890,J&J| §1 | 57 a | 35 do do =P.b.m és, "96,J&3| °? | 89 
do 2m 7s, 1877-82-87, J&J| 7u | 75 } Kan City, St. J. & C. B. con m 8s, 1894 F&A, ,, pa 76 | 7y | West Jersey =. debenture 6s... 1883, po _ 85 pi 
in, Latay’ sand Chi., 1 m 7s, g, 1WL,M&S, 7 «« | Kansas City and 8, Fe 1 m 10s, .1900, MK&N,, 73 964 do M 68.00. eereeerees+1896, Ji 104 pad 
Sin. and Muskingum Val’ 'y 1m 7s, 191,J&J) 75 a Honme Pacific 1 m 63, gs.. +1895, F&A 60 63 ‘ v1 do ro ME .Weness coon Big re 10a a 
Siv., Kichre’d and Chi. 1 m 7s, ....1895,J&I ,, do 32 | 85 Ponte of Missouri! m 6s, 94 | 93 | West Wisconsin 1 m /s, g+0++-.-.84-87, J&d 54 
Sin., Kivb’d and F. W. 1 m 7s, g, 1922, Jap, 3. | 0 do t3 | 6D a 2m : x3 | :6 | Wilmington and Rea jing] m 7s, 1900, AKC] ,, | 43 
Cin. .Sundcy and Clew'd 1m 7s, 184.58) ,, ay do 57 6 do Carondelet B. gz 793, A&O| ., 10 
ge ai ey ee hy 60 |; | Paducwh ond Memphis I'm 7s, g, 1902, F&A) 4. | 
tempat: and Springtie!¢d ! m ‘3, 901, AKC 68 eoku 8s Moines lt . . 
Gin , Wabash can Michigan Im 7s, I891,J&d 90 | Keokuk and St. Paull Lag : : | 83 cing ag by ke mi 902, M& 4 SoonpD ADVICE To OUR FriEnps. ail 
& C., avi ant ‘ Ivtianpe, 8 , mis, een lw | ug <a & ae Ym Terceelf?5.ded $5 | 2. = Gen m Ta:-. : Among the numerous stores in New 
pocaptons Mably Vy mise'93 F&A 95 | 100 Crosse, ‘Trem, & Prescott 1 in 10s, 187. i : 
do. EF 2m 7s, 1476, M&S 99 | 148 | LaP'tte, Bloom. and Miss. 1 m 7s, g,1891, ERA 65 = se pe —— .. : | York where foot-gear is supplied we un- 
Ghai aad Pittsburgh 3m 7s, I873,.M&N il! | 72 | Laf. Muucie aud Bloom. lm 7s, g, 1901, P&S) 4, | 80 | Paterson Newark and NY 1 ihianiemaibis : |hesitatingly place Mitrer & Co., 3 Union 
- do : 10 65, .. 4.1892, 5&3 105 | 103 | Lake Erie aud Louisville 1 m 7s, .1892, Ako! ° Pekin, Lincoln and Dect’r 1 m 78, 1900, F&A : 
Covel a. a Del 1 ee MEN 10> | U1 | L. Shore and M. 8'n 8.6. 1 me 75,1879,&N 108 | °. | Peninsula, Mich. C& N 8 Square, at the head, They claim that the 
ve! . Van e nm 78, & 7 . io oO reg. 2 con, 7s, 1900, 
Dieta Painted Ach'la 2m 7s, SWOJRS N65 ” S&S ota | Fe a? o 107 | best place in our city to —_ _— 
3 m 73, 1892, A 105 do do Reg and coup 7s, ’82,Ak0} V6 te ao s ters an ndia hub- 
lereiana and Toledo %. F. 1m 7s, 188333 104 | 106 | Lake Shore dividend mn —* 1899 A&O) 103 :. o =. os - Shoes, Slippers, Gaiters c ] 
O.., P il oan re ‘on, al 3 > aa anc’ oe. Neliey’ m 7s 1901, M&O) .. +. | Pennsyly. and Delawar a 97 bers for ladies, Misses, Gentlemen and 
tie acd io he Cot mm 78, aw 43 e Supericr an iss. 1 m 7s 1000 J&. 2 1 > 18! 3 
SC ietnee cst tah On. Sntamees!| |” lee bia ell Hc oatiesaaten 1 m Ts, 1896, JD. ee Boys is at their store, and thousands will 
om. cnt eniionn Crates o> re “ pa tsar, Levesand Gol, 3s 20 | 22 do de cons m...-1895,Ak0| 2. | : | back their assertions,that they furnish good 
Yolumb's and Hock’g V'y 8, 1997, H eds and Farmington 1m -1901, wes y - : 
Colambus aud Xena tm 7s, -..0149M&S) 95 | xg | Lehigh and Lack. 1m 7s eal ir | ct | Reotia and Dureat ve clare Seno] je | a {articles of fashionable fit, at moderate 
Cou. and Passumpsic 8. F 1m 6s, 1876JKD, 90 |, | Le'ugh Valley! m és.. l e+ | 107) | reor'a and Kock L, 1 m 78, Q.e00 1900, F&a| 2 6 {prices and invariably give satisfaction 
Connecticut River S. F. Im fs, ..1578, M&S) 94 : do $m Tes. cccecssosel9I0, aed ee | 10 | Perkiomen 1 m 68, .cossceceesess1807, AK | .. | 92 = 
Qoxraecticut Valicy 1 wm 7s,......6. LWWIJKJ. 72 80 Potersburg 1 ma 88.cccceee seeesel879-08, J ee oo to their patrons. 
aaa ¢ - 
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The silent Wooer. 
BY G. P. LAT#H'*« P IN GALAXY. 


How can I speak to thee? The far sky 
Hath never speech for u en: 
The longing breeze; round thee flit, and then, 
Unspeas ing still, they die. 
Like sky and breeze, I gaze, I murmur near; 
Ob, must my heart be dumb? 
And mnst ny love like formless breezes come, 
To sigh and perish bere? 
I cannot speak to thee, and yet in this 
A last dear hope may be 
For I could tell my love's eternity 
In one long, silent ki-s ! 





From Blackwood’s Magazne.\ 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XXXILV.—( Continued.) 

The nature of the country, too, a vast plain on a dead 
level, bare of obstacles, favored, tlhe movement of caval- 
ry; and frequent encounters and skirmishes took place 
on the front and flanks of the advancing British column, 
amounting sometimes to regular stand up fights. In 
this war the experience of such work which men could 
hardly gain in a lifetime of ordinary campaigns, was 
crowded into a few months; aad the troopers who fought 
their way through it were veterns at the end. Never- 
theless Kirke and his officers escaped unhurt for a long 
time; yet the fighting was sometimes sharp enough. 
As for example, one afternoon the advancing column, 
marching along the main road with Kirke’s horse in 
front, came to a village surrounded by a grove of trees, to 
clear which the cavalry on the flanks had to diverge some- 
what to the rightand left. Braddon, with a squadron 
was on the right front; Egan with ano her on the le't 
front; Kirke led the way along the road with the ad- 
vance-guard of the third squadron, Yorke riding beside 
him. The enemy’s cavalry had been showing in the 
the front all day, but always retiring Jat a respectful 
distance without opposition, while the squadrons thrown 
out in advance on the flanks kept the front of the main 
column clear. Here, however, owing to groves and 
gardens, coming in the way of the flankers, and obliging 
them to make a long detour, the column on the road 
got to be somewhat in advance, and, as the leading 
horsemen turned round a bend in the road tnrough the 
village a body of rebel cavalry could be seen drawn up 
fifty yard in front, which, instead of retreating, moved 
down on them at a trot. The leading detachment of 
six men only, were cut down, and the enemy came 
bearing down, somewhat thrown out of order in  over- 
coming this first obstacle, but still a compact body fill- 
ing up the road and open space up to the line of village 
huts on each side, with a front of some sixteen files. 
They had evidently got it in them to strike a blow. 

With Kirke and York» were the support, of ten men 
riding two deep, and at some littie distance behind 
came the r st of the squadron. 

Kirke had but a moment for decision. To have fall- 
en back on the main body was to cause panic and rout- 
His resolution was taken in an instant. There was 
hot even time to form the party into single file, so, 
drawing his sword he waved it high and, shouting 
“Charge !” dashed forward at a gallop, and the litile 
prty of twelve were upon the enemy almost in an in- 
stant. The latter slackened spced instinctively, but 
ihe opposing sides came together so quickly that the 
two officers had passed the enemy’s leading files before 
they pulled up, in the midst cf a mass of horsemen 
jammed close together. A strange posi‘ion truely, 
after following your enemy for days at the distance of a 
wile or so, to tind yourself in bis midst, knee pressing 
azainst knee, and to feel his hot breath against your 
cheek, seconds at-such times seem like hours, and yet 
the whole scene passes like a sudden dream. Yorke 
had no time to think of method or to recall the 1 ssons 
he had taught himself to practise in Lis mind for use 
in such emergencies. Instinct, for the moment, took 
the place of method. There is no time to speak; the 
only sounds are the seuffling of men’ and tramping of 
horses, as the riders try to get tieir sword-arms free, 
and cuts and parries are exchanged with desperate 
speed. Yet, amid the hurry, Yorke has time to feel 
with a sense of satisfaction that be is not flurrie], and 
that his head is cool, as seizing the the man on his left 
by the co.lar, he pulls him from his saddle with a sud- 
den jerk, and the man falling down amongst the horses, 
gives a cry of anguish as he is trampled upon below 
Kirke, for his part, was too cluse to the men right and 
left of him to kit them effectually, but swisging round 
he eut down the man whom he passed on the right, af- 
ter which he had enough to do for an instant to parry 
his two nearest assailants, whose short curved scimitars 
were more handy at these close quarters than his lung 
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‘pretty near to the line of villages, when fire was sudden- 


sword. But Kirke at last ran one of them through, and 
Yorke stunned the rider on his right by a blow desivered 
close to the hilt of his sword. So close was the crowd 
that as these men sank down there was no room for them 
to fall between the horses to the ground; the head of 
one rested Yorke’s knee, and for the instant, the rider-; 
less horses interpored betwecn the combatants. But) 
the leading files of the enemy, on the right and left of 
tLe road, which had no one opposed to them, were now 
closing round and the little pxrty must soon be over- 
whelmed if help comes not. But help was nigh. The 
native officer with the third squadron, on seeing what 
had happened in front, delayed only long enough to ex- 
tend his front to the width of the ground, and galloped 
up in support. Thon the roadway was filled with a 
secthing mass of horsemen, whereof only these leading 
on each side could ec: gage, and they were jammed up 
by those pressing ou from behind. A few more se- 
conds pass—slowly as it seems, so many blows are 
erewded into them—and then there is a yielding of 
the rebel cavalry; the whole mass seems moving slowly 
in one way. For. by this time, the outer squadrons un- 
der Braddon and Egan, working round the village, de- 
sury the enemy massed on the road between, and press 
forward to attack theia, separated, however, by the mud 
wall of a garden which borders the road for some quar- 
ter of a mile along either side, But the enemy, thus 
caught botween the two lines, are bewildered, and the 
rearmost men begin to tail off, and ride out of the way 
along the road; the impulse is comunicated to those in 
advance, and soon there are Jeft only a few facing 
Kirk+’s men, who in their efforts to turn and get away 
are all cut down. But the victorious party are too 
breken up to pursue them far, and the enemy gets off 
with a loss of about thirty killed, and nearly os many 
horses captured, while of Kirke’s horse eight are killed, 
including the advance guard which was surprised, and 
sixteen wounded, some slightly. ‘ A sharp fight while 
it lasted,” said Kirke to his subaltern, wiping his long 
sword, ‘“‘and might have been awkward if Subahdar Te} 
Singh bad n.t been up to time. All’s well that ends 
well; but this will be a lesson to you forall your life, 
young man, to take care how you march round a cor- 
ner.” 

On another day, Kirke’s regiment, in advance of a 
detached column moving across country, had made out 
the cnemy occupying a line of villages in strength, and 
apparently inteading to await an attack in the position, 
The officer commanding the force on coming up deter- 
mined to make a flank movement to turn the position, 
and accordingly diverted the main column to the right 
leaving Kirke’s horse still in frout to occupy the enemy's 
attention and cover the maneuvre. It was a ¢lear 
bright morning of the cold season, and every object 
could be distinguishe! plaialy in the still, clear air. In 
front weere the low mud walls of a couple of villages, 
about half a mile apart from each other, and connected 
by a grove of well-grown trees. Between Kirke’s men 
and this posi'ion, more than a mile distant, was a_per- 
feetly open plain, green with young corn, and unbroken 
by a single obstacle; the view was bounded on the right 
and left by the still uureaped crops of the previous wet 
season, as high as a horseman’s head. 

Kirke with his orderly and trumpeter bebind him, ad- 
vaneed over the plain, reconnoitring, a little distance 
ahead of his regiment, which moved at a walk in column 
of squadrons at deploying distance. They had arrived 


ly opened by a battery which had been concealed in the 
grove. The practise was bad, but Kirke ordered the 
regiment to retire; and it fell back, deployed in line so 
as to offer a smaller obstacle to the artillery fire. On 
secing this, a large body of the rcbel cavalry emerged 
from the grove and formed up in front of it. The ef- 
fect of this movement was to stop the fire from the guus, 
as the new-comers were in the way. They too deployed 
into line, which somewhat overlupped Kirge’s foree, and 
they moved forward as if intending to attack. 

© Now look out,” said Kirke jucosely to his orderly, 
in Hindustani; “ we may get a chance.” 

Kirke continued to retire the regiment, the enemy's 
eavalry following. He even give the word to trot. The 
rebel cavalry began to trot too, halting, however, when 
Kirke halted, and advancing when he retired. 

In this way the two bodies of horse moved across the 
plaia till they had got to be a full mile from the enemy's 
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The enemy’s line continued to move on ot a slow trot, 
and the interval between the two was rapidly diminish- 
ing; but a spectator lo -king merely at the British ijine 
wight have thought ke was viewing a parade exercise, 
so cool and lei-urely did the advance appear, Kirke 
in front of the centie on Katheleen, with drab felt. tur: 
ban-covered helmet and tunic and breeches, and high 
boots of untanned leather riding with stirraps some- 
what short, and a strong seat, erect, his long straight 
sword held upright, a sinister smile on his dark resolute 
fee In front of the rizht squalron comes Braddon, 
tall and heavy, under whom even the big steed he be- 
strides seems undersized, a powerful Australian re- 
captured during the campaign, which perhaps erst bore 
some portly [civilian in nore peaceful times. Defore 
the centre squadron rides Kgan, dapper and light, horse 
and man seem‘ng as one. Yorke leads the left squad- 
ron, spare and lithe, and with an casy seat, riding 
Selim with a light hand, the little horse bounding 
along with the short springy action of the Arab, like 
a mad thing as if panting for the fray. 

When barely fifiecn ; aces remain Kirke’s trampeter 
sounds the charge, and the whole regiment echo the 
shout which their leader gives, as, waviag his sword, 
he lets Kathleea go. Som: of the enemy, pressing 
forward, respond to the challenge, but some halt, some 
turn round—their line is broken and their chance gone. 
It is no fight, but a running pursuit. The bravest, 
who stop to fight, fall first, overmatched and outnum- 
bered. Those save themseives who fly trst, as the two 
bodies gallop together helter skelter across the plain. 
The rebel horsemen parry and cut backwards; Lut the 
game goes against those who fight an enemy behind, 
and many a one rolls from his saddle under the pur- 
suers, sharp sabres. Not until the battle has ro!led on 
to within less than a furlong from th» enemy's posi'iin 
does Kirke sound the halt, and the pur-ued are able 
to disengage themselves and take refuge in the grove. 
Then Kirke re forms his men, and retires, not too soon, 
fur the enemy’s artillery after a pause begins to open 
fire, although the plain is covered with the bodies of 
their comrades. But the fire is scarcely opened when 
it stops again, for the enemy’s attention is now diverted 
by the movemont of the troops threathening their flanks; 
a panic scizes them, und they limber up and retire, 
and Kirke and bis men remain in possession of the 
field, sprinkled with the bolies of fallen men and 
riderless horses. 

Some of the bodies move, and one man, disengaging 
himself from his horse, is seen walking leisurely towards 
the grove, in full face of the regiment, n.w drawn up 
in order. 

Kirke looks at his orderly, giving a l.ttle jerk of bis 
band towards the rebel trooper, and the orderly taking 
the hint gallops after him. The man hears the sound of 
his pursuers’ horse, and, looking round for an instant, 
sets of atarun, Heis not far from the grove, and 
will find shelter there; but he canuot run fast io his 
heavy boots, and the horseman soon overtakes him. 
Once or twice he tries to evade his fate by doubling, 
but presently the trooper gets him within reach of bis 
tulwar, and there is a laugh among the onlokers as the 
man falls under the blow, while his pursuer dismounts 
‘o riflle the body, for the soldiers of both sides usually 
earry their wealth about them, and a s:ore or so of ru- 
pees may often reward the victor in single combat. 

“Our fellows will expect to get any loot that is to 
be had,” said Kirke, riding up to Egan. ‘ Leave ten 
files of your squadron; and+ce that everything is brought 
in to be shared equally amongst the who'e. And mind,” 
he added, as Kyan turned roun] to give the order, ‘wo 
do 1’t want to be bothered with any wounded prisoners.” 
Then the regiment passed on at speed to join the field 
force, whilst the detachment moved about the field 
engaged on th ir office, looking after their fallen com- 
rades among ot.er things, and ca'ching loose horses, 
Two of the regiment only found to be killed; fifteen had 
been dismounted; about twi:e'as many altogether were 
wounded or bruised by falls. 

More than eighty bodies of the encmy were counted. 
Many of tuese were men wounded, cut down, or ridden 
over and trampled down; and some of them lay as dead 
when the futigue-party came up. But the pretenee was 
of course seen through; a carbine-shot or slice of the tul- 
war settled the affair; and when the detachment passed 
on to join the regiment, sothing stirred on the plain to 
resist the w.ld dogs and jackals when they should ar- 





main position The rebel eivalry meanwhile were get. 
ting nearer to Kirke’s wen, coming so close that their| 
faces could be distinguished, aud it looked as if, were a| 
determined rush mide, Kirke and bis attendans would | 
be cut down before the regiment could turn to help 


them. And the rebels, seeing that the retreat eontinue:l, | 
began to grow excited. Shouts were raised, and swords | 
waved. Some of them breke their ranks and beg»n | 


eurveting about in frout of their line, abusing the Fer-| 
inghec runaways. { 
‘ Iv’s about time now,” said Kirke to himself draw- 
ing his sword. “hen he gave the order, and his trump- 
ter sounded the halt, and then immediately afterwards 
as the regiment turned to its froat, the canter; and put- 
ting himself at their head, he led the way towards: the 





enemy 





rived for their banquet in the evening. An hour later 
the camp followers would come up, and the dead be 
stripped of what clothing remained on them, Perbaps 
hereatter te mothers and wives in some distant villages 
would wonder why their sons and husbands did not come 
home, anj would be fain to consule themselyes with the 
reflection that they musthave fallen in a gooi cause. 
(fu be oati ued. 
-— _—°. sr - 

‘Sov paND Uea.tHy To THE Cove, Wt HA Large Suir vi,’ 
is the defiant reply of Jam 5 !vext, President of the “Uuied 
states Li‘e Instrauce Company’ of this City, to the urjust.fiable 
and uoprincipled attacks mal; on that Companys, 

Mr. Buell knows what b; aseerts to b» correct, and having 
been for many years Presidect of the “importers avd Traders 
National Bank,” (whose stock is se lingat UO rer cent premium) 
is so thoroughly reliable that Policy-holders may dismiss any 
uneasiness they may have from ignorance of the facts, 
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Strength for To-Day. 


Gtrength for to-day is all that we need, 
As there never will be a to-morrow; 

For to-morrow will prove but another to-day, 
With its measure of joy and sorrow, 


Then why forecast the trials of life 
With such sad and grave persistence, 

And watch and wait for a crowd of ills 
That as yet have no existence. 


Strength for to-day—what a precious boon 
For the earnest souls who labor, 

For the willing hands that minister 
To the needy friend or neighbor. 


Strength for to-day—that the weary hearts 
In the battle for right may quail not; 

And the eyes bedimmed with bitter tears, 
In their search for light, may fail not. 


Strength for to-day, on the downhill track, 
For the travelers near the valley 

That up, far up on the other side, 
Ere long they may safely rally. 


Strength for to-day—that our precious youth 
May happily shun temptation, 

And build from the rise to the sct of the sun 
On a strong and sure foundation. 


Strength for to-day—in house and home 
To practice forbearance sweetly— 

To scatter kind words and loving deeds, 
Still trusting in God completely. 


Strength for to-day—is all that we need, 
As there never will be a to-morrow; 
For to-morrow will prove but another to-day, 
With its measure of joy and sorrow, 
—New York Ledger. 
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Nina's Peril, 

It had been a wet, dreary day, that 
seventeenth anniversary of my birthday, 
and Pauline and I had been sitting so 
long over our embroidery in the old oak 
room that we had exhausted every topic 
of conversation save one—that one which 
was the subject ever nearest my heart, 
but which was something too sacred to 
be bandied on the flippant lips of Pauline 
D’Esterre, my ex-governess. 

Bat silence did not suit my companion, 
After a pause of afew minutes, she laid 
down her work, making the most of a 
deep yawn, and then, pointing to the 
pier-glass opposite, she remarked: 

“What a fine contrast you andI make, 
Nina! Look—no man would admire 
both of us, we are so totally different.” 

She spoke English with a perfect ac- 
cent, having been born and educated in 
England; but she inherited from her 
parents the French vivacity and marvel- 
ous taste in dress. As she sat there, 
with her dainty laces and bows and fur- 
belows, she looked every inch a French- 
woman, 

She had made a true remark—we were 
totally different; for, while she was 
short and round,I was tall and slight, 
she was dark as night, with handsome 


black eyes; I was blue-eyed and fair. 
haired. 


IfL had one single point of beauty it 
was my hair—andI was really proud of 
that. I delighted in the heavy pale 
yellow waves which fell unconfined be- 
low my waist, and persisted in wearing 
my hair in that fashion, in spite of Pau- 
line’s suggestion that I should never 
get a lover while I looked so “ba- 
byish.” 

“No one could look distingue,” was her 
opinion, “with hair flying about in all 
directions; and she would stroke her 
own elaborate plaits and coils with great 
complacency. 

Ihad given one look in the glass, at 
her request, and was turning away with 
asmile; but she caught my hand and de- 
tained me. 

“Now which is cousin Hugh’s taste ?” 
she cried, with a laugh that had a mock- 
ing ring in it. 

In spite of myself my face 
and I wrenched 


flushed, 
my hand away in an- 


noyance. ‘This was the one subject up- 
en whichT could not talk or jest with 
Pauline. Lhad never loved or respected 


her; but the light hand with which she 
had held the reins of government had 
reconciled me to her constant com- 
panionship. Atthis moment I felt that 
I positively disliked her. 

With atouch of her own sarcasm, I re- 
plied; 














“Tt absurd to compare a girl of seven- 
teen with a woman of twenty-eight,” and 
turned away with scornful lip and burn- 
ing cheeks. 

It was an ugly, spiteful speech and the 
next moment I was heartily ashamed 
of it. 

“Forgive me, mademoiselle,” I pleaded, 
venturing to lay my band in hers; but I 
might have know that I had committed 
an unpardonable offence. Pauline would 
forgive any impertinence, but no morti- 
fication of her personal vanity; and on 
the tender subject of her age she was 
particularly sensitive. 

She pushéd me angrily from her, and 
flounced from her seat, and out of the 
room, with such violence that my un- 
fortunate work-basket was caught in the 
whirl of her silk skirt and dragged to 
the ground. This, and the catching of 
the aforesaid skirts in the door, rather 
marred the dignity of her exit; but the 
face she turned onme as she disappeared 


might have been that of an injured 
queen, 
I stooped to pick up the seattered 


reels and scissors,and then, walking to 
the window, and flattening my nose 
against one of the rain-dimmed panes, I be- 
gan tothinkhumbly and regretfally over 
my late pettishness. What could have in- 
duced me to beso rude, so unladylike? 
Could a mean, contemptible feeling of 
jealousy have been the cause—jealousy 
that poor Pauline d’Esterre should have 
the smallest share of good looks which 
might possibly attract the attention 
of the man who was to be my hus- 
band? ; 

Oh, Nina Brandon, I thought, in spite 
if your ancient name, what a contempt- 
ble little being you are for sucha noble 
giant as Hugh Gordon to dream of ¢all- 
ing wife ! 

This same Hugh Gordon was the em- 
bodiment of my ideal of the noble and 
chivalrous. Asa child, my love for my 
soldier-cousin had been intense beyond 
my years, andthe tears I shed at his de- 
parture had been among the bitterest 
that my life had known. 


Iwas an orphan, There, on the win- 
dow-pane before me, had been written 
eighteen years before, with a diamond, 
and by the hand of my fair young 
mother, the words, “Nina Brandon, aged 
eighteen.”’ A year after she had died; 
her geatle life had ended when mine, 
amid sorrow and wailing for ber loss, 
had begun. 

The sight of this autograph, and the 
remembrance of the mourning I then 
wore for the father who had died only 
nine months previously, brought the 
tears into my eyes. How lonely and 
desolate Ishould have felt in the world 
but for one sweet hope! 

It had been my dear father’s will, ut- 
tered upon his death-bedto me, and of- 
ten in his lifetime to Hugh, that we 
should marry each other, Hugh taking 
the name of Brandon, there being no 
male heirin the family. But did he love 
me with anything more than cousinly or 
brotherly love? That was the question 
with which [tormented myself from day 
today. Tobe Hugh’s wife wouldbe for 
me happiness supreme—but for him ? 


After an absence from England of two 
years, he was to return that very night, 
and the question upon which my future 
happiness depended would then be an- 
swered, 

How slowly the hours dragged on! 
Twilight came; yet still with beating 
heart Ikept my watch at the window. 
At last Lheard the sound of wheels com- 
ing upthe long avenue, and, first like a 
shadow in the dim distance, and then 
clearer aud clearer, | saw my hero once 
again. 

He was driving himself; and as the 
dog-cart stopped at the door he looked 
eagerly and hurriedly at all of the win- 
dows. But I had hidden behind the cur- 
tains—a sudden fit of shyness had come 
overme. ThoughI longed to run down 
and greet him, yet I determined that I 
would not go untill was sent for, In a 
few moments the summons came, 








“Miss Nina, the major has arrived, and 
is asking for you.” 

Very demurely {£ walked down the 
broad staircase, though my heart was 
dancing with delight. He should not 
think me agiddy child, I thought. 

Icould hear his voice in the library 
and supposed him to be talking to my 
aunt. ‘The door was a little way open, 
and I was about to enter, when the 
thought struck me that I would take a 
look at him first; I wished to see whether 
he was much altered, 

He was standing by the window, and 
his tall figure and handsome face stood 
out clearly against the light; but, to my 
great astonishment, it was not my aunt 
towhom he was talking in that low, fa- 
miliar tone. 

It was Pauline. She whomI had sup- 
posed to be atotal stranger to my cousin 
was standing close to him, her hand upon 
his arm, her face raised to his with an 
expression of earnest entreaty. I heard 
her last words : 

“| have never ceased to love you.” 

In the bewilderment of the moment 
the thought rushed into my mind: 

“It cannot be real! I am dreaming, 
and shall wake ina moment; it is cer- 
tainly a dream.” 

But my aunt’s hand placed on my 
shoulder roused me to the reality. 

In another moment Pauline came for- 
ward smiling, showing all her fine white 
teeth. 

“Nina, my dear, Majo? Gordon and I 
have met before,in Paris. 1s not this a 
pleasant coincidence ?” 


Mechanically I took the hand he held 
out to me with so much seeming warmth 
and eagerness; but when he would have 
drawn me to him and kissed me, as of 
old,I drew back coldly, and with as 
much dignity as my seventeen years 
could assume. 

I could not be content with Hugh’s 
cousinly love; therefore for the future 
he must treat me as a woman, not as a 
child. 

He only smiled in an amused manner, 
and then, turning tomy aunt, began to 
converse with her, Beyond him 1 could 
see Pauline’s dark eyes with a laughing 
triumph in them. | could not mistake 
her expression. No doubtshe wasthink- 
ing how favorably her welcome must 
have contrasted with mine, 


My heart seemed bursting with grief 
and indignation. LIcould not remain a 
moment longerin their presence; so I 
stole quietly from the library and up into 
the old oak room, where such a little 
time before Lhad been watching for him 
with so much joy and pride, and there 
wept long and bitterly. 

I didnot notice how dark it was grow- 
ing until a light suddenly streamed into 
the room, and Pauline entered with a 
lamp in her hand. She started with 
genuine astonishment assbesaw me sit- 
ting by the window. 

“Why, Nina—alone 
is the matter, child ?”’ 

Iraised my eyes, red with weeping, 
indignantly to her face. 

“Pauline, you are a deceitful, bad wo- 
man; but I have found out your secret. 
You could not help knowing Hugh, and 
loving him, before you knew me; but 
why have you deceived me all this time? 
Why did youlet me goon hoping—ho- 
ping?’ 

But here I broke 
choked my utterance. 

“Heaven!” screamed Pauline, her 
eyes flashing and her voice shrill with 
passion, “How did you know it? You 
have broken open my desk! You have 
read my letters !” 

“Nothing of the sort,” [ replied; ‘but 
I saw the interview between you and the 
major, and heard you confess that you 
loved him.” 

“Well, and what then?’ asked Panline, 
with an evident relief which I could not 
understand, ‘Major Gordon is free to 
love where he chooses, I suppose? Am 
I to be blamed because he chooses to 
follow the teachings of his own heart, 


anderying! What 


down, for tears 








ratherthan to carry out the arbitrary 
and mercenary plan of a deceased rela- 
tive ?” 

With this cruel taunt she left me. 
Andsomy golden dream vanished! Oh, 
ifhe had only loved some one nobler 
and worthier than myself,I could then 
have borne it—but Pauline, whom I 
knew to be mean, vain, untruthful! In 
my bitter disappointment I was becom- 
ing uncharitable again; yet, in my heart 
Ibelieved that I did not judge her un- 
justly. ' 

One thing I determined upon; they 
should not see that I was unhappy. 
Pauline should not think thatI was dy- 
ing of unrequited love. Sol sang gaily 
asI went aboutthe house, became pert 
and flippant to Hugh; and altogether as 
sumed a character as different from my 
own as possible. 

It was evident that they did not know 
what to make of the change. Pauline 
would open her great eyes ateach of 
my wild moods; but Hugh’s grave face 
looked distressed; he did not approve of 
this new Nina apparently. 

I steadily avoided being alone with 
him, and eontrived that Pauline should 
always sit next to him at the dinner- 
table, though, to my surprise, he took 
no advantage of the situation, but treat- 
ed her with cold politeness—nothing 
more; while to me he was as he had ever 
been—gentle, kind, and tender as a 
brother. 

None the lessI stecled my heart against 
him. 

“It isa new deception,” i thought. 
“He wishes to hide his love for her, or 
he may be mean enough to wish to marry 
me for my fortune.”’ 

This state of affairs continued for some 
days, until one morning Hugh found me 
alone. I had always been an early riser; 
and, this particular morning being in- 
tensely hot, even so early as seven I took 
a book and strolled gently toward my 
favorite arbor, intending to read there 
until the breakfast bell rang. 

This arbor was so hidden by shrubberies 
that could not be seen only, from the 
thicket exactly facing it. 

To my surprise, some one had reached 
it before me. Major Gordon was a great 
smoker, and had brought his cigar there, 
thinking he would be undisturbed. I 
could not turn back now without being 
positively rude; sol quietly took the 
seat he offered me beside himself. 

To my great indignation, no sooner 
was I seated than he placed his arm 
round me in the coolest mannerimagina- 
ble, making me rest against him; yet it 
was so naturally done that it seemed no 
more than a cousinly action, and mere 
affectation to resent it. 

“There—now we are comfortable,” he 
said, throwing away his cigar. ‘The 
early bird is proverbially a fortunate 
one; but lam rewarded beyond all my 
expectation. Do you know, Nina, this 
isthe first tete-a-tete we have had since I 
retummed ? I have scarcely had an op- 
portunity of telling you how much I find 
you altered.” 

“For the better, I hope,” I remarked, 
bluntly. 

“Well,” he returned holding back his 
head, and pretending to eye me criti- 
eally, “from a child you are grown to 
be almost a woman—and a very charm- 
ing one, too; but I must confess that to 
me, personally, you were more charming 
asthe child. Two years agol felt sure 
of this little Nina’s love. But now— 
what amI to say, little one?” “I do not 
love you any less, cousin Hugh—and as 
acousin, I shall always love you,” I an- 
swered with a dignified air. 

He spoke very gently in reply. 

“Bat it is not cousinly love that I want, 
Nina. Why are you so sadly changed? 
You will scarcely suffer my arm round 
you at this moment; you have not once 
kissed me since I came. Two years ago 
you would have done so without the 
asking.” 

His words so bewildered me that I 
searcely knew what I said. Starting to 
my feet, I exclaimed: 
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‘on his understanding. 


“Major Gordon, you must remember 
that I amno longer a child. Would it 
be maidenly in me to make those ad- 
vances you mention before the woman 
who loves you and whom you love ?” 

A light seemed suddenly to break up- 
Holding out his 
armsto me, he cried—and, oh, that lov- 
ing tone could not have been as- 
sumed— 

“Come back to me, Nina! Come, 
little one—oh, how you have been de- 
ceived ?” 

I hesitated one moment, and in that 
moment the chance was lost. A rustling 
of the syringa bushes behind the arbor 
first startled me,and immediately after- 
ward Pauline’s figure appeared in the 
doorway. 

She was flushed and panting; and a 
smile, which she vainly endeavored to 
make agreeable, parted her lips. 


“lam sorry to disturb you, but there 
is a parcel come for you, Major Gordon, 
which the bearer is waiting to deliver 
into your own hands.” 

My cousin hesitated, looking from her 
tome, and then quietly placed my arm 
in his. 

“No, no,” said Pauline, quickly, taking 
my hand, asif to draw me away, “it is 
so hot; Nina and I will follow slowly.” 

Her look toward me was so malicious 
that I involuntarily clung closer to 
Hugh’s arm. He answered by a slight 
pressure of the hand he held. 

“Excuse my rudeness, Mademoiselle 
D’Esterre, he said, ‘‘but Iam anxious to 
resume the conversation which you were 
compelled to interrupt. My .cousin and 
I will come after you ina few minutes. 
The messenger may wait.” 

Pauline looked baffled. 

“In turn, excuse me, Major Gordon. 
Nina, one word in your ear.” 

AsI bent toward her, she whispered, 
quickly, “Little stupid, it is your money, 
not you, he wants.” With this parting 
sting she hurried out of sight. 

That long winding path between the 
sweet scented syringas seemed to me the 
road to Paradise that morning, as I 
walked slowly and thoughtfully up to 
the house, Hugh’s strong arm around me» 
while his beloved voice, in low earnest 
tones, was telling me the tale of his love 
—how he had known Pauline in Paris 
some years ago, while I was yet a child, 
and he too young to know what real 
true love was; how he had been fascin- 
ated by her foratime, till he had found 
how unworthy she was—till he had felt 
that his love for his child cousin had 
grown to be the hope and aim of his 
life. 

And when, hidden by the laburnums 
and lilacs, we halted in the path, and, at 
his request, 1 reached on tip-toe to take 
his dear brown head in my hands and 
kiss him, asI had done two years ago, 
how proud was [ at that moment—proud 
of my noble handsome lover. 

My joy wasa little clouded by the re- 
membrance that he was compelled to be 
absent all that day; but, with such sweet 
thoughts to bear me company, how 
could I be dull? Even Pauline’s spite- 
ful speeches and inuendoes fell harm- 
less; if she had truly loved Hugh, 
Ieould only feel the deepest pity for 
her. 

She had always slept in the same 
room with me, I felt little inclined for 
hercompany that night, though at the 
same time I could not easily invent an 
excuse for departing from the usual cus- 
tom; so, having undressed in silence, 
Ilaid my happy head upon the pillow 
and fell to dreaming sweet dreams, in 
which my lover and I were walking 
through endless paths strewn with 
roses and bordered by golden blossoms. 

Suddenly, in the midst of my dreams, 
it appeared that aserpent raised itself 
from among the crimson roses and hissed 
in myear. I woke with a scream, to 
find Pauline standing by the bedside. 
The room was filled with a singular, rosy 
light, making every object ip the room 
as clear as by daylight. 


“Iconld not hear what she was saying, 
but her face and lips were ashy white 
and her eyes starting from their 
sockets, 

In another instant her voice pierced 
my ear in words that sounded like a 
prolonged shriek: 

“Nina! awake—awake ! 
on fire!” 

I raised myself upon my elbow, still 
stupefied with sleep. I saw her rush 
wildly about the room, seizing her jewel- 
ease, her desk—all that she could grasp 
that was valuable; out I could not rouse 
myself—I seemed still tobe in a dream, 
though uow all was changed and 
ghastly. 

Suddenly Pauline stopped and looked 
fixedly at me—it was a singular look, 
andl have never forgotten it. Ican re- 
calli t nowas plainly and with as _ horri- 
ble distinctness as upon that dreadfal 
night. At first it was a wavering, ir- 
resolute expression—she moved half way 
toward me, as if with the intention of 
rousing me from my lethargy, then 
halted, and a fixed determination and 
sternness settled upon her features. 
Once more she grasped her treasures, 
then walked hurriedly from the room, 
and I heard the door close behind her, 

This seemed to break the spell that 
was upon me. I darted from the bed 
and flew tothe window. It was a fright- 
ful scene. To the right of my bedroom 
ali wasin flames. A balcony which ran 
along in front of five windows, of which 
mine was the centre, had already caught 
—such ravages had the fire made before 
it was discovered. 

Taking all this in at one wild glance, 
Isprang to the door. Oh, Heaven! it 
was locked on the outside ! 

Ishrieked, I raved, 1 battered at the 
door with my feeble strength till my 
hands bled, but I felt not pain. 

Oh! Pauline, Pauline, you must have 
been mad with terror—you could not 
have doomed me to such an awful 
death! 

Once more I flew to the window. The 
scene was changed. Nearer and nearer 
were creeping those awful tongues of 
of fire, while below looked up a sea of 
horror-stricken faces, ghastly in the 
lurid light. 

One figure alone I could distinguish— 
that of my lover carrying in his arms a 
senseless figure. It was Pauline. Then 
her words were true—she was the love 
of his heart, and he had flown to her in 
the first moment of danger! Be it so; 
hut still life was so sweet--so sweet— 
aud I was so young to die. 


The house is 


I stretched out my hands imploringly 
toward him. 

“Hugh, Hugh, save me, 
save me! Do not let me die!” 

My voice, though I could scarcely hear 
it myself, it was so hoarse and unnat- 
ural, reached his ears. He turned to- 
ward me witha great cry, and rushed into 
the house. 

In that one look Iread that he would 
save me or die, 

A strange calm came over me; I no 
longer shrieked, but standing erect be- 
fore the window, and inthe face of that 
helpless crowd, kept my eyes fixed upon 
the door from which was to come my 
salvation. 

It must have been but afew moments, 
though to me it seemed an age, before 
it came. I felt Hugh's beloved arms 
carrying me over the hot floor and down 
the stifling stairs. ‘ I heard his voice 
murmuring, ‘“Thank Heaven that 1 have 
saved you, my precious Nina!” Then all 
became dark. 

I was insensible for many days. When 
Icame to, it was to find myself in a 
strange room and in a strange house— 
for my dear old home had been burnt to 
the ground. 

Pauline had disappeared on the night 
of the fire, but some weeks later a note 
reached me through the post. It con- 
tained these few brief words: 

“You will never see me again, but I 


I write to tell you that—though { bear 


too! Oh, 

















you no tove—iLam glad that you were 
saved. It wasthe madness of a moment 
that prompted me to lock your door. 
Had [ not fainted in the smoke, I should 
have returned to set you free at the risk 
of my life. PAULINE, 

I was glad to receive that letter, and I 
hope that Pauline is now a better and 
happier woman. 

Scarcely a hair of my head was singed 
inthe fire. But, alas, my poor Hugh! 
Even now there are scars on his dear 
face and arms, which I lament over, but 
which he glories in as the price of his 
wife's life. 








AIMEE’S DIAMONDS. 

Previous to Aimee’s first visit to Ameri- 
ea in 1871, she had sung two seasons in 
Brazil. At the time it was said that the 
Brazilian mines were giving out. Aimee 
was persuaded that she could do nothing 
better, as a speculation, than invest all 
she had in Brazilian stones, as she was 
told old mine diamonds were certain to 
raise in price. She bought $50,000 worth 
of diamonds of all sizes. The Demo- 
eratic News thus narrates the results: 
“She returned to France with the dia- 
monds sewn in a traveling dress. She 
never ventured on deck alone far, under 
the idea that somebody would take her 
diamonds and throw her overboard, 
Once in France she was more tranquil. 
When it came to accepting an American 
engagement, her fears began again, and 
she almost decided not to come to a 
country where, as she had been told, 
every second man was a bandit. In her 
dress she smuggled unwittingly a large 
amount of diamonds into N. Y. When 
she opened at the Grand Opera House 
she dazzled the New York publie by her 
magnificent display of brilliants. Bat 
her nervousness about them never de- 
serted her, and when she came to play- 
ing parts where she could not wear 
them, she feared they would be robbed 
from her dressing room. She made Col. 
Fisk the contident of her fears, who had 
two polivemen placed at the door of her 
dressing room each evening. She took 
them with her on her first. trip to Havana, 
and returned with them to France, again 
bringing them back when she returned, 
On her last trip to Havana, however, she 
determined not take them, fearing the 
condition of the island and scared by the 
stories of the outrages by the volunteers 
there. The major portion of them she 
placed in a bank in N. Y., which has 
since failed, anda valuable amount she 
confided toa gentleman in N. Y. This 
person was wealthy and above suspicion. 
Reverse happened to him, and in a mo- 
ment of despair he pledged the dia- 
monds in the hope of rescuing them in a 
few days. Aimee returned and demand- 
ed her property. The man then made a 
confession, Aimee with herown money 
rescued her property from the hands of 
the money-lender. The man has since 
repaid in full the sum she was obliged 
to lay out. When she returned to France 
that summer she took all her precious 
stones with her.” 





Sort anp pliable woods, such as pine, 
willow, alder, &c., require the use of 
large saw teeth with acute points and 
considerable pitch ; whereas, hard woods; 
or those of tougher or denser consist- 
ence, such as oak, mahogany, rosewood, 
&c., necessitated the adoption of teeth of 
a perpendicular nitch diminished space. 
Yellow deal, pitch pine, larch, and some 
others, are of gummy and a resinous 
character that the teeth not only re- 
quire more set, but the blades themselves 
have to be smeared with grease to keep 
them cool, and to decrease the friction 
arising from the adherence of rosin dur- 
ing motion, which latteris so great a dis- 
advantage. Similar results are ex- 
perienced in working soft woods—the 
teeth become choked by the damp con- 
solidated sawdust, and are consequently 
unable to perform their duty without 
extra force, 











SUNBEAMS. 


A mustard plaster is @ warm personal 

friend. 

wan you can-cel @ note you can’t 
it. 

Presence of mind isa great thing. A 
Floyd avenue man, whose wife was at- 
tacked by a cross dog, promptly crawled 
under the steps of a cooper’s shop, and 
did not get hurt at all_—Rome Sen- 
tinel. 


If a clergyman is in doubt what 
to preach about, he should preach about 
ten minutes. A man’s reputation for 
sobriet often hangs upon a breath.— 
N. O. Republican. 


An Illinois man, now sojourning in 
Providence, R. I., writes back to his 
friends that his attention was attracted 
by two remarkable things while passin 
through Connecticut. “Stone fences an 
paved farms,”—Buslington Hawk-Eye. 


One of the Sunday school speakers re- 
cently spoke on Corinthians. He opened 
by stating boldly that we cannot all go 
to Corinth. The disappointment was so 
great that the members of the infant 
class were affected to tears.—Norwich 
Bulletin. 

Crowd at the depot waiting for late 
train; affable young man accosts gruff 
old gent:—‘‘Sir, [think Ihave had the 
pleasure of meeting you before. Your 
face looks familiar.” Old gent—“Does, 
eh? So’ll yours ‘fore you’re old as I am.” 
—Springfield Union. 


A stranger was in town the other day 
trying to sell fora curiosity a boat com- 
pass, which he stated had been in his 
family for over 500 years, and was re- 
ported to have once been owned by Pon- 
tius the pilot, though he frankly said he 
could not vouch for the last statement.— 
Norwich Bulletin. 


Norristown Herald:—“Deadwood City, 
Black Hill, bas one editor and twent 
saloons. After the editor has visited all 
the saloons to learn the news, his paper 
is so intoxicated that it doesn’t come out, 
and the Deadwooders don’t miss it until 
they want paper for gun wadding.” 


This is from Childs’ obituary columns: 
“Safe in the arms of Jesus, 
As the sweetly would sing; 
She is resting in Jesus, 
She is under his wing. 
Gone to meet her brother.” . 
And the Independent says: ‘We don’t 
understand just where Rosanna is,” 


The party in the village store believed 
Mr. Darling when he said that he rigged 
a two-wheeled truck under a broken-back 
sow, so that she could get around as 
well as before the accident; but their 
confidence in his word was shaken when 
he said that her next litter of pigs 
were born with similar trucks under 
them. 


A very bad case of hi wort robbery, 
tried before him on the first day of the 
Ennis assizes, resulted in an acquittal. 
The Chief Baron was resolved to give 
the Clare jury a rub for their verdict. 
Addressing the Sheriff, he said, ‘Mr. 
Sheriff is there any other indictment 
against this innocent man?’ “No, m 
Lord,” was the reply. “Then you'll 
greatly oblige me if you don't let him 
out until Ihave half an hour's start of 
him on my way to Limerick,’ said the 
Chief Baron. 


“I always did love to gaze on the 
children in their sports,” said Potter, as 
he pensively contemplated a crowd of 
Urchins ; “l'm carried back to sae 
Just then the base ball came over his 
way and tried to getin his vest pocket, 
and doubled him up. When his teeth 
came back he shouted: “You young 
ragamuffins, you, if I catch you playing 
ballon the street again I'll get the police 
after you.” And he moved away and 
forgot all about his youthful days. 


“What do you know of the defendant, 
Mr. Thompson? Do you consider hima 
a good musician?” “On that point I 
wish to swear with great care. Ido not 
wishto insinuate tbat Mr. Vanslopes is 
nota good musician—not at all! But I 
could not help observing (people will 
observe queer things at times) that, af- 
ter he commence playing on the clario- 
net, a saw-filer, who lived next door, left 
home, and has not yet been heard of.” 





Macaulay, when a child, had a little 
lot of ground at back of his father's 
Kouse—wiliel was marked out as his own, 
we are told, by a row of oystershells, 
which a maid one day threw away as 
rubbish. On discovering the act, the lit- 
tle fellow went straight to the drawing- 
room, where his mother was entertain- 
ing some visitors, walked into the circle 


and said very solemnly: “Cursed be 
Sally! For it is written, ‘Cursed be he 
that removeth his neighbor’s land- 
mark !”"’ ; 
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MICROSCOPIC INGENUITY. 


From the earliest times down to the 
present day, many examples of minute 
mechanism have appeared, interesting 
from the patient ingenuity displayed in 
their production, We propose to give 
our readers an account of one ortwo of 
the most curious of these tiny pieces of 
handicraft. In the year 1578, Mark 
Scaliot, a blacksmith of London, made 
“for exhibition and trial of skill one lock 
of iron, steel and brass of eleven several 
pieces and apipe key, all clean wrought, 
which weighed but one grain of gold.” 
He also madeachain of gold of forty- 
three links, to which he fastened the 
above-named articles, and put them 
round the neck of a flea, the insect thus 
becoming harnessed. As the chain, lock 
and key weighed but one grain and a 
half, the flea drew them with ease; a 
proof that if the locksmith’s hands were 
large and sinewy, they must have had 
the delicate touch of a watch-maker's. 

A beautiful piece of mechanism con- 
structed by M. Camus probably stood 
out prominently in the collection of 
Louis the Great’s childhood. Described 
by the inventor: —‘‘It consisted of a coach 
drawn by two horses, in which was the 
figure of alady with a footman and page 
behind. This coach being placed at the 
extremity of a table of a determinate 
size, the coachman smacked his whip, 
and the horses immediately set out, mov- 
ing their legs in a natural manner, 
When the carriage reached the edge of 
the table; it turned ona right angle, 
and proceeded along the edge. When 
it arrived opposite to the place where the 
king was seated, it stopped; and the 
page getting down, opened the door, 
upon which the lady alighted, having in 
her hand a petition, which she presented 
with a courtesy. After waiting some 
time, she again courtesied and re-entered 
the carriage; the page then resumed his 
place; the coachman whipped his horses, 
which began to move; and the footman, 
running after the carriage, jumped up 
behind, and it drove on.” 

The following are from a list of “mira- 
cles of art” exhibited in London in the 
year 1745:—‘The little furniture of a 
drawing-room, consisting of a dining 
table, with two figures seated as if at 
dinner; footman waiting; a card-table 
which opens with drawer in it; frame 
and casters; looking-glass; two dozen of 
dishes; twenty dozen of plates; thirty 
dozen of spoons, and twelve skeleton-back 
chairs with claw feet. All the above par- 
ticulars are contained in a cherry-stone. 
A landan which opens and shuts by 
springs, hanging on braces, with four per- 
sons sitting therein. A crane-neck car- 
riage, the wheels turning on their axles; a 
coachman’s box &c., of ivory; together 
with six horses and their furniture; a 
coachman on the box, a dog between his 
legs, the reins in one hand, and whip in 
the other; the footman behind, and a 
position on the leading horses in their 
proper liveries—all so minute as to be 
drawn by a flea; which performs 
allthe offices of a large chaise, as run- 
ning of the wheels, locking, &c., weigh- 
ing but one grain. A flea, chained by a 
chain of two hundred links, with a pad- 
lock and key, weighing but one-third 
of agrain. Andapair of steel scissors 
so minute that six pair may be wrapped 
up in the wings of a fiy; the said scissors 
cut a large horse-bair.” 

The Plymouth Gazelle of 1828 contained 
anaccount of a miniature cannon, which 
is thus described: It is complete in all 
respects, baving a bore and a touch-hole; 
the gun is made of steel, the carringe of 
goldand the wheels of silver; and the 
whole weighs only the twenty-ninth part 
of a grain. The workmanship is very 
beautiful, but cannot be distinguished 
except through a powerful magnifying 
glass; the size of this warlike engine be- 
ing only that of a common pin’s head, 
That surely wasa curiosity that might 
have made Mr, Sam Weller’s fortune, 
had he taken out a patent for his 
“double million magnifying gas micro- 
qopes of hextra power,” 
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There have been some curious toys in 
which fleas have been the performers. 
In 1820 aman exhibited in London two 
fleas, one drawing a kind of car, and the | 
other a Jock and chain, with the greatest 
ease, In Nottingham, also in the same | 
year, there were two fleas shown which | 
had gold chains placed round their necks, 
the very Lord Mayor of fleas. One of 
them drew a carved cherry-stone, and 
the other a silver cannon. We shouid 
also mention the case ofa flea at Augs- 
burgh that drewa chain of steel made 
with links so fine that “though it be 
nearly aspan long the flea will lift it up 
when he leaps.” # London representa- 
tive of the sharp fraternity drew a four- 
wheel carriage on springs, with four per- 
sons inside, the coachman on the box, 
anda footman behind, ‘‘all proper,” as 
the language of heraldy bath it: An- 
other flea is recorded to have given some 
evidence of civilization by working the 
bucket of a well; thus undergoing a 
species of hard labor forso often disturb- 
ing the peace of a sleeping martyr. Some 
of these vampires furnished with golden 
saddles and bridles, have carried little 
effigies of Bonaparte and his aides-de- 
camp.— Chambers’ Journal. 
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THE BATHOMETER. 

Dr. Siemens has increased the number 
of his remarkable and scientific inven- 
tions by one which is an instrument that, 
hang up in the cabin of a ship, will indi- 
cate at once the depth of the water 
through which the vesselis sailing. ‘The 
force of gravitation depends partly upon 
the density of the earth. This density 
is for the whole globe about five times 
that of water, sotkat in a part of the 
ocean where the soundings are very deep 
we may have five miles or more of heavy 
rock replaced by the less dense water. 
Insuch a place the force of gravity will 
be less than onsolid earth. As gravity 
and weight are synonymous, it is evident 
that by carrying a uniform mass of 
metal in the ship, and weighing it exactly 
from time to time, the difference in 
weight will be a measure of the varying 
mass of water under the vessel, Dr, 
Siemen’s instrument has a column of 
mercury for the weight, and this is coun- 
terbalanced by springs so that the 
index moves with every change of the 
depth. 





Tue Mooy’s INFLUENCE on THE TIDE.— 
Scientific men appear to agree, for the 
most part, inthe opinion that the tides 
are affected by the sun and other causes, 
as well as by the moon, but that the 
moon’s irfluence on the tide is about 
double that of the sun, The calculated 
effect on the tides, therefore, would be 
that, when the sun and moon are on the 
same or opposite sides of the earth, the 
water should be three feet deeper, while 
it should be one foot deeper when they 
are at quarters; their forces act together 
in the first case, and against each other 
inthe latter. In regard to the oft re- 
peated question, as to why the whole 
earth does not yield to the influence of 
these forces and get squeezed out of 
shape, the ‘most plausible reply is that 
which contradicts the geological hy- 
pothesis that the earth has merely a 
solid crust and is molten in the interior; 
it is argued, in fact, against the latter 
theory, that, if it were true, the shell 
would have to be perpetually rigid in 
order for it to keep in shape, and that, 
unless it were scores of times even more 
rigid than steel, it would yield te the 
forces, and taking the form of equilib- 
rium, there would, of course, be no such 
phenomena as tides. 





| probable that they average the sale of 


‘istaken in the course of the year. 





The Norwich Bulietin says:—A corre- 
spondent wauts to know the best time to | 
pick pears. Around here from one to 
three A. M. is usually considered the 
most favorable, though it depends some- 
what upon whether the owner keeps a 
dog. Asthere is no moon now, there is 
po reason why any of our subscribers 
who can climb,should not haveafull sun- 
ply of this delicious fruit, 





THE SAWDUST BUSINESS. 


There are about seventy-five men in 
New York engaged entirely inthe sawdust 
business who employ about 100 wagons. 
These men do nothing else, and it is 


100 barrels of dust every day. New 
York consumes onan average 7,509 bar- 
rels of sawdust daily. 

Sawdust is used extensively by the 
great wholesale dealersin lard and but- 
ter for packing their goods that are to be 
shipped. It is in great demand in tor- 
pedo factories, in furnishing the filling 
in the manufacturing of dolls, and in 
making the patent asbestos walls. It is 
well known that ninety-five per cent. of 
the stores in Broadway use it in sweep- 
ing their floors, and in drinking salocns 
andin many eating houses it is almost 
universally employed. In smoke houses 
it is superior to all other fuel for curing 
purposes, and nearly all the smoked 
hams and beef and sausages that we see 
in the markets have come from the thick, 
heavy fumes of sawdust fire. Sawdust 
never burns with flame, and even that of 
the resinous Georgia pitch pine does not 
take flame. It smoulders and makes a 
great heavy smoke. Sometimes the saw- 
dust is mixed with oak wood in the 
smoke house. The dustof Georgia pitch 
pineisin greater demand in underground 
saloons and in other subterranean quar- 
ters than the dust of any other wood. 
The reason of this is, that in those damp 
and unhealthy places foul gasses are con- 
stantly generated, and if something were 
not used to counteract them the apart- 
ment would become uninhabitable. ‘The 
odor of the pine neatralizes these gases» 
and more than that itisan excellent oil 
for the lungs, oftentimes preventing the 
taking and aiding ia the cure of colds. 
There isa patent sawdust that is prefer- 
red by some customers and discarded by 
others. It is obtained by sifting the 
coarse, heavy chippings that pass out 
with the shavings from planing mills. 
This so-called sawdust is used mostly 
for packing purposes, 

The business is liveliest from Jan. 1 to 
July 10, ard after that date sawdust is 
more or lessa drug in the market until 
after Dec. 10. The explanation of this 
is that the markets are closed at noon 
every day, and then, too, the weather 
is drier most of the time than at other 
seasons ; again, all business is usually 
doll during a part at least of that 
period. 

The sawdust dealer procures his sup- 
ply entirely from the sawing and plan- 
ing mills. He is bound by a strict con- 
tract that compels him to take all the 
dust that is made every day. In case 
of failure to comply with these terms by 
the dealer, the proprietor of the mill is 
at liberty to break the contract. On the 
other hand the latter guarantees to the 
sawdust merchant that to no other per- 
son shallany of the dust of the mill be 
sold. 

The prices of sawdust when it is sold at 
retail vary considerably according to the 
difficulty of delivery, and the amount that 
The 
price for the markets is 25 cents a barrel, 
and this is the lowest figure at which it 
is sold. Where they sell only a barrel or 
two amonth, and are compelled to deliver 
the dust up or down several flights of 
stairs, they charge as high as 40 to 50 
cents. 

Sawdust is used for bedding horses in 
box stalls, as it cannot be kicked up in 
heaps like lighter thaterials. The dust 
of rosewood is used for cleaning fur, and 
ig worth from 75 cents to $1.50 a 





bushel. The coarser dust goes to the 

floors of cattle cars; it is sprinkled upon 

carpets and floors in dry goods stores to 
keep dust from spreading over the room; | 
itis used inall hotels for various pur- 
poses. White wood dust is used by jew- | 
ellers for packing their wares. Fine 
hard wood dust, especially that of black 
walnat, is employed in brass foundries | 
for cleaning purposes, in bird stores for | 
lining the bottoms of cages, It ig also 


used in padding out thin legs of actors 
and ballet dancers. 





THE SHADOW OF AN ASS, 


” The Greeks had a proverb which ran 
thus: “To dispute onthe shadow of an 
ass.”” This took rise from an anecdote 
which Demosthenes is said to have re- 
lated to the Athenians to excite their at- 
tention during his defense of a criminal, 
which was being but inattentively 
listened to. 

“A traveler,’ he said, ‘once went from 
Athens to Megara on a hired ass, It 
happened to be the time of the Gog 
days, and at noon. He was much ex- 
posed to the unmitigated heat of the 
sun, and not finding so muchas a bush 
under which to take shelter, he be- 
thought himself to descend from the ass 
and seat himself under its shadow. The 
owner of the donkey, who accompanied 
him, objected tothis, declaring to him 
that when he let the animal the use of 
its shadow was not included in the bar- 
gain. The dispute at last grewso warm 
that it got to blows, and finally gave rise 
to an action at law.” 

After having said so much, Demos- 
thenes continued the defense of his 
client, but the auditors, whose curiosity 
he had piqued, were extremely anxious 
to know how the judges decided on so 
singular a case. Uponthis, the orator 
commented severely on their childish 
injustice in devouring with attention a 
paltry story, about an ass’s shadow 
while they turned a deaf earto a cause 
in which the life of a human being was 
involved. 





Tue Journal of Applied Science 
announces that a simple process, depend- 
ing on the use of acetate of lead, and 
which renders eyery kind of painting ap- 
plicable to sheets of zine, is among the 
recent German inventions. By mixing 
black lead, for instance, with the salt, a 
very agreeable light brown hue is ob- 
tained. It isby this means, it appears, 
that the cupola of the synagogue at 
Nuremberg has been painted, a sufficient 
length of time having already elapsed, 
is asserted, to show that the atmosphere 
has had no influence on the zine sheeting 
of the roof—thus showing the peculiar 
adaptability of the process in such cases, 
By the addition of other coloring mat- 
ters, the lightest or darkest shades of 
gray or yellow may be produced. For 
writing with dark ink on sheets of zine a 
solution of chlorate of copper is em- 
ployed. After a few minutes, the zine 
sheet is washed and then dried, Various 
useful applications of this method have 
been suggested, among them that of 
making labels for the names of plants, on 
account of its readiness, simplicity, and 
resistance to atmospheric influences. 








Some very instructive experiments have 
been made in England by Mr. Whitworth _ 
to determine the comparative power of 
flat-headed, round-headed, and pointed 
projectiles to penetrate water at an ob- 
lique incidence. The angle of depres- 
sion was seven degrees andseven min- 
utes, and the length of water to be pene- 
trated was eighty inches, the mark aimed 
at being ten inches below the water line. 
The flat-headed projectiles appear to 
have gone almost directly to the mark; 
the round-headed ones were tilted up and 
struck the plate just belowthe water 
line; while the pointed ones were com- 
pletely ejected from the water, and 
struck the plate at nine inches above the 
water line. Subsequent investigations 
have confirmed tiese relative differ 
ences. 








General Crook returns without Sitting 
Bull’s scalp dangling from lis saddle- 

w. ‘Thisillustrates the difference be- 
tween the civilized and the savage modes 
of wartare. If Sitting Bull had started 
out after Gen. Crook, he might have 
spared his life, but he would have left a 
piace fora skating rink on the top of his 
bead, — Brooklyn Argus. : 
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A LESSON FOR WIVES. 

A gentleman holding a high official 
position in the courts of law in Paris, da- 
ring the long vacation, went, in company 
with his wife, on atour of pleasure in 
Belgium. After having travelled through 
this interesting country, they were re- 
turning home by the railway, the husband 
with his mind quite at rest, like a man 
blessed with an untroubled conscience, 
while the lady felt that uncomfortable 
sensation which arises from the recol- 
lection of some imprudence, ora dread of 
some approaching danger. When they 
were near the frontier, the Jady could no 
longer restrain her uneasiness. Leaning 
towards her husband, she whispered to 
hin— 

“Thave lacein my portmanteau—take 
it and conceal it, that it may not be 
seized,” 

““What! as a smuggler?’”’ exclaimed 
the husband, witha voice between aston- 
ishment and affright. 

“It is beautiful Malines lace, and cost 
a@ great deal,” replied the lady. ‘We 
are not quite near the custom-house ; 
hasten to conceal it.” 

“It is impossible; I cannot do it?’ said 
the gentleman. 

“On the contrary, it is very easy,”’ was 
the reply. “The lace will fit in the bot- 
tom of your hat.” 

“But do you recollect,” rejoined the 
gentleman, “the position I occupy ?” 

** But recollect,” said the wife, ‘‘ there 
is not an instant to lose, and this lace 
cost me 1,500 franes.” 

During the conversation the train rapid- 
ly approached the dreaded station. Im- 
agine the consternation of the worthy 
magistrate, who had always been in the 
habit of considering things with calm and 
slow deliberation, thus unexpectedly 
placed ina position so embarrassing and 
so critical. Overcome and perplexed by 
his difficulties, and losing all presence of 
mind, he allowed his wife to put the lace 
in his hat, and, having placed it on his 
head, he forced it down almost to his 
ears, and then resigned himself to his 
fate. Atthis station the travelers were 
invited to come out of the carriage, and 
to walk into the room where the custom- 
house agents were assembled. The 
gentleman concealed his uneasiness as 
best he could, and handed his passport 
with an air of assumed indifference. 
When his position as a judge became 
known, the officials of the custom-house 
immediately hastened to tender their re- 
spects, and declared they considered it 
quite unnecessary to examine the lug- 
gage labeled with the name of one who 
occupied such a high and important 
situation in the State. Never had the 
magistrate more sincerely valued the re- 
spect attached to his position; andif a 
secret remorse for a moment disturbed 
his mind, at least he breathed more freely 
’ when he recollected the danger had pass- 
ed, and that the violation of the revenue 
laws he had committed would escape dis- 
covery. Withthis comfortable assurance, 
and while asevere examination was pass- 
ing on the property of other passengers, 
the head of the custom-house and the 
commander of the local gendarmerie, 
having heard of the arrival of so distin- 
guished a person, came to offer him their 
respects. To their profound salutation 
the judge responded by immediately 
raisinghishat with the utmost politeness. 
Could he do less? But, alas! in his po- 
lite obeisance, so rapid and so voluntary, 
he had forgotten the contents of his hat. 
He had scarcely raisedit from his head 
when acloud of lace rushed out, cover- 
ing him from head to foot, as with a large 
marriage veil. What language can de- 
scribe the confusion of the detected 
smuggler, the despair of the wife, the 
amusement of the spectators, or the as- 
tonishment of the custom-house officers, 
at the scene? The offence was too pub- 
lie to be overlooked. With many expres- 
sions of regret on the part ofthe authori- 
lies, the magistrate was detained till the 
matter should be investigated. 


Every oneeatsand drinks, but few dis. 
uish the flavor.—Oonfucius, 
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BATTLE OF THE ANTS. 


Huber thus describes, in Homeric style, 
that burlesque of human warfare, a bat- 
tle of ants: Figure to yourself two cities 
equal insizeand population, and situated 
about a hundred paces from each other ; 
observe their countless numbers, equal to 
the population of two mighty empires. 
The whole space which separates them, 
forthe breadth of the tweuty-four inches, 
appears alive with prodigiots crowds of 
their inhabitants. Thousands of cham- 
pions, mounted on more elevated spots, 
engage in single combat, and seize each 
other with their powerful jaws; a still 
greater number are engaged, on both 
sides, in taking prisoners, who make vain 
efforts to escape, conscious of the cruel 
fate which awaits them when arrived at 
the hostile formicary. The spot where 
the tattle most rages is about two or 
three square feet in dimensions; a pene- 
trating odor exhales on all sides; numbers 
of ants are here lying dead, covered 
with venom; others, composing groups 
and chains, are hooked together by their 
legs or jaws, and drag each other alter- 
nately in contrary directions, These 
groups are formed gradually, At first, a 
pair of combatants seize each other, and, 
rearing upon their hind legs, mutually 
spurt their acid; then, closing, they fall 
and wrestle in the dust. Again, recover- 
ing their feet, each endeavors to drag 
off his antagonist ; if their strength be 
equal, they remain immovable till the ar- 
rival of a third gives one the advantage. 
Both, however, are often succored at the 
same time, and the battle still continues 
undecided; others take part on each side, 
till chains are formed of six, eight, or 
sometimes, ten, all hooked together, and 
struggling pertinaciously forthe mastery; 
the equilibrium remains unbroken tilla 
number of champions of the same hive, 
arriving at once, compel themto let go 
their hold, and the single combatants re- 
commence, At the approach of thing 
each party gradually retreats to its own 
city; but before the following dawn the 
combat is renewed with redoubled fury, 
and occupies a greater extent of ground. 
These daily fights continue till, violent 
rains separating the combatants they for. 
get their quarrel, and peace is restored, 





By smr.y altering the figures on the 
face of an ordinary stop watch, this in- 
strument has been made to render service 
asa distance measurer. The purpose is 
to place in the hands of the army officer 
® convenient instrument by which the 
distance of an enemy's battery may be 
determined. When awaiting the flash of 
theenemy’s gun, the officer stands, watch 
in hand, with the pointer marking zero; 
the instant the flash is seen, the pointer 
is released, to be stopped when the sound 
of the report is heard. By this means 
the distance is indicated. But notwith- 
standing, the accuracy of the instrument, 
it is evident that the season of the year, 
the direction of the wind, andthe atmos- 
phere, are important factors, and, to 
the aid of the observer in this, several 
scales are used, 





In a communication to the Academy 
of Sciences, M. A. Moret states that during 
a recent balloon accent off Cherbourg 
with M. Duruof they were surprised, at 
a height of 1,700 metres, to see the bot- 
tom of the sea in its minutest details, 
though the channelat that point must 
be 60 or 80 metres deep. The rocks 
and undercurrents were clearly visible. 
He suggests that balloon observations 
might prevent shipping disasters due to 
eficiencies in charts. 

A farmer residing near Newcastle 
Penn., recently discovered a number of 
boys helping themselves to apples in his 
orebard. He immediately unloosed a 
large bull-dog and set the brute after 
the boys. The savage animal caught one 
of the youths by the throat, and in a 
moment tore out the boy’s wind-pipe 
and severed his jugular veiv, causing 
death in a very few minutes, 





COMPLEXION, EVES, AND HAIR, 

At the recent Anthropological Con- 
gress at Jena, Prussia, Privy Councillor 
Schaafhausen read a paper on the color 
of complexion, eyes, and hair. He said 
that blue eyes indicate a lack of color- 
ing matter which originally proceeded 
from inferior nourishment, and was evi- 
denee of a weaker organization than is 
possessed by persons of dark eyes. The 
less coloring matter there is, the lighter 
the hue of the eye, until, by reason of 
its utter absence, the blood vessel be- 
comes visible, andthe eye is red, as is 
the case with the Albinos. The fact that 
people living in the country, otherthings 
being equal, have light-colored eyes 
more frequently than those living in 
cities is accounted for by the inferior 
nutritive value of the vegetable food of 
the former as compared with the meat 
and beer of the people of the cities. In 
the mingling of the blonde and dark 
types, the latter usually shows the great 
vitality, and the children assume the 
darker complexion. The blonde com- 
plexion usually carries with it a finer 
organization and a higher and thinner 
voice. Of sopranos and tenors, a ma- 
jority have light-colored eyes and light 
complexions, while of most alto singers, 
and particularly of bassos, the reverse 
is true. The fact that light hair and 
eyes are more namerous in northern 
than in southern countries is attributed 
to the colder climate, which consumes 
the pigments of those features. Dr, 
Schaafhausen’s conclusions were based 
on statisties carefully gathered. 





ANCESTRY OF THE PEN. 

The earliest mode of writing was on 
bricks, tiles, oyster shells, stones, ivory, 
bark, and leaves of trees, and from the 
latter the term “leaves of a book’? is 
probably derived. Copper and_ brass 
plates were very early in use, and a bill 
of feoffment on copper was some years 
sinve discovered in India, bearing date 
one hundred years B. C, 

Leather was also used, as well as 
wooden tablets. Then the papyrus came 
into vogue, and, about the eighth century 
the papyrus was superseded by parch- 
ment. Paper, however, is of great anti- 
quity, especially among the Chinese ; but 
the first paper millin England was built 
in 1586 by a German, at Dartford, in Kent. 
Nevertheless, it was nearly a century and 
a half—namely in 1713—before Thomas 
Watkins, a stationer, brought paper-mak- 
ing to anything like perfection, 

The first approach to a pen was the 
stylus, a kind of iron bodkin; but the 
Romanus forbade its use on account of its 
frequent and even fatal use in quarrels, 
and thenit was made of bone. Subse- 
quently reeds, pointed and split, like pens 
of the present day, were used. 





The Amazon River is navigable for 8,- 
000 miles by vessels of large size. It has 
four tributaries, which are united bya 
network of natural canals. Two thov- 
sand miles from its mouth its channel 
has a depth of three fathoms, and for 
2,600 milesthere occurs no fall to interfere 
with the smooth passage of shipping, 





The habit of exaggeration, like dram- 


drinking, becomes @ slavish necessity, 
and they who practice it pass their 
lives in a kind of mental telescope, 


through whose magnifying medium 
they look upon themselves and every- 
thing around them.—J. B. Owen, 





Seven drivers employed by a New Or- 
leans wrecking company, were found by 
their employer, who couldn’t understand 
why the work didn’t goon faster,intense- 
ly interested in watching the movements 
of alot of crabs,on whose backs they had 
inscribed the names of celebrated race 
horses, and which they had matched for 
a series of races, 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Our Eastern coast sinks about one foot 
every century. 


There are in Europe and America 50,000 
women who belong to the order of the 
Sisters of Charity. 


The Rev. Josia Henson, the original of 
Uncle Tom in Mrs. Stowe’s novel, is lec- 
turing in London. He is 88 years old, and 
his home is in Canada. 


A Montreal man gave a dinner, the chief 
article of which was the common puff ball, 
or Lycoperdon gigantewm. The interior 
substance was pure white, and very pala- 
table. 


A chemist who, asa judgein the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition, ate a great. number of 
samples of candy, has been seriously ill ever 
since, The perils to health there, seem not 
to be confined to malaria. 


Only twelve institutions for teaching den- 
tistry exist in this country and the total 
degrees given by them is about three thou- 
sand. Yet there are fifteen thousand den- 
tists in the country. 


A brutal outrage was perpetrated recently 
in Queen's County, Eng. The tails of four 
cows were tied together, and the poor ani- 
mals, in trying to extricate themselves, 
tore each other's tails off. 


California wine is better than the aver- 
age European wine, so the San Francisco 
Chronicle claims, and that paper also says: 
“Many of our manufacturers—of course 
there are honorable exceptions—are putting 
foreign labels upon California wine.” 


A Nevada man, being commanded by oa 
robber to throw up his hands, obeyed 
promptly, and concealed his money in 
them. The robber searched his cloth- 
jng, but not his hands, and so got no 
booty. 


Fifty thousand elephants are killed every 
year to furnish the ivory worked up in 
England alone. The best ivory comes from 
Zanzibar, the silver gray from regions south 
of the equator, and the favorite ornamental 
material from Siam. 


There is a considerable commerce in 
toads between France and England. <A toad 
of good size and fair condition will fetch 
one shilling in the London market, and a 
dozen of the extra quality are worth £1 
sterling. Market gardeners employ them 
to keep down the insects. 


Mons. Colombier, a merchant of Paris, 
recently deceased, has left 30,000 francs to 
a lady of Rouen, for having, twenty years 
ago, refused to marry him, ‘‘through 
which,” says the will, ‘I was enabled to 
live independently and happily as a bache- 
lor.” 


Judge Lindeman of Cincinnati sentenced 
alittle boy to two years imprisonment for 
stealing anewspaper from a doorstep. The 
lad’s mother was thereby made insane, and 
the magistrate is the object of public indig- 
nation.- 


Mrs. Christy’s good deeds were so well 
regarded in Cahokia, Mo., that the Roman 
Catholie Bishop of St. Louis gave her a 
heavy crossof gold. After her recent death 
the cross and a costly chain were buried 
with her, and on the same night robbers 
broke into the vault and stole the valuable 
articles. 


They have a queer, but official, method in 
Algeria of determining candidates for the 
holy estate of matrimony. The Sheik 
measures the applicant’s neck and knots a 
piece of string twice its size; the applicant 
takes the knot in his or her teeth, and if 
the noose will slip round the head easily 
the marriage goes on, 


The colony of Punta Arenas, or Sandy 
Point, in the Straits of Magellan, is no- 
ticed in this year’s report from Mr. Horace 
Rumbold, British Minister at Santiago de 
Chili, as being the most southern civilized 
community on the globe. The population, 
which was but 195 in 1868, is given in thel 





census of 1875 as 1,144. 
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‘The * London Times” dispatch from Caleatta of O:tober 3 th, 
says ‘ The accounts from the distressed districts of Bomb.y 
are somewhat better. The Collector of Nassick does rot antici- 
pate actual famine. There has been some rain in Dharwar, but 
no improvement is reported in Sholapore or Poonah B-lgaum 
is also in distrese, Great suffering already exists in Sholapore, 
where cattle are selling at a few pence each on account of the 
lack of water. Repo:ts from Madras ere also gloomy.” 

The artivel in England of the ‘‘Alert” and the ‘Discovery 
comprising the British Avctis expedition under Capt. Nares, 
has created treat interest in England. loth the steamers left 
Port Foulke on July 29, 1875, and entered the ice off Cape Suble 
Alter a severe and continuous struggle they reached the Nort) 
side of Lady Franklin Pay where the discovery was left in 
winter quarters. The Alert pushed en and reached the li vit of 
navigation on the shore: f the Polar Sea. ‘Lhe ice varied in 
thickness, being in some places 150 feet deep President Tand 

oes not exist. ‘Tbe Alert wintered in latitude ¢2 deg. 27 miu. 
At this point the sun was invisible 142 days, and a temperatare 
the lowest ever recorded was experienced A detachment of 
sledges was disjatched nerthward. It was ebsent several days, 
and reached latitude 83 deg. 2) min. Auother party rounded 

ape Columbia, the northermost point of ‘merica and traced 
220 miles w stwerd frou Greevland and also explored far to 
the eastward. ‘hese sledge parties met wich no game and sul- 
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fered from reurvy. Hans Petersen died from frust-bite. Jobn 
Porter, of the Alert, and Jimes Hans and Charlie Paul, of the 
Discovery, died on the sledyivg expedition. No Fsquimaux 


demolished roft steel plates of Sohneider manufacture, but did 
not penetrate the bac ing, thongh it is stated the shock would 
have s9 shaken the structure of a vessel like the Duilio as to 
caure @ leak. Tue heaviest blow of t':e bolt equalled 31,250 foot 
(ois : 





Girls at School. 


Considering the large nuaiber of fussy and benevolent beings 
who are always putting their fingers into pies that do not belong 
to them, and getting up imaginary grievances in order to write 
letters the “Times.” it is strange that the Eoglish Scbool-girl 
bas hitherto been without a champion to call pubiic attention to 
her wrongs. They are by no means few. nor are they unimport- 
ant. It cannot fail to be a matter of moment what sort of 
training several thousand young girls likely to Lold positions of 
influence are now receiving. Take the case of a girl of fiteen, 
conscientious and avxious to improve herself. She ri es long 
before it is light in the morning, before perhaps even the early 
hour appointed. She struggles with a feeling of oppression 
and languor occasioned by sleeping in the same room with 
several otber gris, and breathing all night a vitiated atmosphere. 
The gas in the room does not improve the s ate of the air, 
and there are no ventilatcrs; perhaps eve: t'e register 
of the grate is st ut. Hungry, sleepy and lanquid she begios 
her piano practice in a rcom without a fire. At th» end of an 

















were seen, nor were any icebergs met with beyond Cape Union 
The expedition encountered great difficulties in returning. The 
Alert’s rudder bolt was dawaged. ‘The vessels left Smith & 
-ound Sept. 9. ‘bey signaled the Pandora Oct. 16, all well. 
the alert parted from the Discovery in a gale on Uct.19. She 
will sbift ber rudder at Valentia and proceed to Qneenttown to 
cou). The Admirai at Queenstown telegraphs that the Discov- 
ery is expected to arrive hourly. 

During the sledge journeys the ice was so rugged that it was 
only possible to advance a mile a day. During the winter rich 
collections in the department of natnral history were made and 
mapy valuable rcientifie observations were taken, Excel ent 
coal was found near the place where the I iscovery wintered. 
The expedition experienced the coldest weather ever registered, 
tbe temperature being 59 deg. below zero for o tortcight, and 
falling once tol 4 deg. below freezing point. The Pandora, 
when spcken by the Aleit, reported ber screw slightly damaged 
by the ice. The landora called at Littleton Island and Cape 
Isabella, but was unable to reach Cape Sabine. A+ the expedi- 
tion did not touch at Littleton Island on its return it missed the 
letters left by the Pandora The health of the«rews with the 
exceptions already mentioned, has been good. Frost-bites were 
severe, but not numerous, Petersen, the interpreter, died in 
forty days aiter both feet had been amputated for frost- dite. 

All the members of the expedition declare it impossible to get 
nearer the pole than their n rthern exploring party, which pen 
etrated to within 10 miles of it, 
tledge journeys the wen were in a very be)pless condition 
it was becessary to carry some of them on the sledges. 
planking of the Alert was much damaged by the ice, 








On the seturn from their 
avd 
The 


When at Polaris Bay the Discovery hoisted the American flag 


Summary of European News for the Week. 


decided to accept an armistice. 


Affairs in Europe continue very unsettled, another war panic 
having been created by the presentation by Russia of an ulti- 
matum to the Porte, justat the very time that the Sultan had 
Whether any new complication 


and fired a salute while a bazen tablet with the following in- 
scription was fix don tbe grave cf Capt. Hall: ‘Sacred to the 
memory of Capt. Hall of the Volaris, who :acrificed his life in 
the advancement of science, this tablet is erected b- the British 
Polar Expedition who, following bis footsteps bave profited by 
his experience."’ 
were buried near Capt, Hall's grave. 


Two sailors of the Greenland sledge party 
The sufferings of the 


hour she is stupii with coll, and hasa violent beacache. There 
is no use in complaining, for several of her companions are in a 
similar condition and they it dowa to b eaafast sbivering in 
the dreary grey dawn. After breakfast comes the monotonous 
belf hour's walk, which is supp’ sed tobe good tor the health, 
but seems only to bava the result of fatiguirg the children be- 
fore theic day's work bas well begun. Then comes a long 
mornivg, in which class succeeds class with scarcely any inter- 
mission. Latin, Frencb, German, music, drawing, have ail to 
be eque: zed in, as well as the other lessons which bel -ng toa 
good English education. + bese of themselves would be enough 
to fillup the whole time. Atter an early dinner if the day is 
fine, there is another dreary stroll; but every one rejoices if the 
weather is wet, for theu there is a little time for idleness or 
pley. The classes begin again iu the afternoon, and last until 
tea-time; perhaps even after that the preparation for tbe next 
day must be got through !f there is no hour before bed time 
in which 1eluxation is insisted on, the industrious girls will 
work up to the last moment, and then dream half the night of 
nupprepared lessous or problems they cannot solv. Their 
feverish restlessness is the natural resuit of overstraining young 
braius, aud bot giving tbe muscles vigorous, healthy exercise. 
Not that much is accomplished after all in the way of learning; 
far from it; and worst of ali, they are never tiught how to 
learn Boys havea great advantage over girls, ‘lLeir class- 
rooms are mach larger, more numerous a d tetter venti ated. 
They are not bung with curtains, or covered with carpets w ich 
cau scarcely be kept free from dust. Then, too, boys have an- 
other advantage over girls in the liberty they evujoy during their 
play hours. They are not constantly under iuspection. Their 
games of cricket aad foot-ball are admirable tonics ofter a 
morning of hard work. The healthy glow of exercise sends a 
tresh current through the tired brain, and completely changes 
the course of their thoughts, But of thia invigorati: g sensa- 
tion tke properly brought up school girl knows nothirg. he 
is not allowed to warm ber feet by a good run, cr ber hands by 
a boxivg match ‘Ihe nearest approach she ever gets to healthy 
exertion isthe weekly dancing lesson. It she is : llowed to 








will arise from this action of the Czar, remains to be seen; but 
it is once more Loped that everything will be settled amicably. 
There is only one thing certain in the whole offair, and that is 
the S-rvians have been terribly whipped, in fact so thoroughly, 
that they will no longer face {he Turkieh cannon. A few bours 
will now decide the question of peace or war ! 

Every mail from I idia brings intelligeuce of the preparations 
which are being made for the Proclamation of the Queen on 
New Year's Day as E npress of India, ‘Ihe Title isto be pro 
mulgated in a manner avd with cirenwstances which will at 
once stamp its political significance and satisfy Native senti- 
ment. he grea, objects to be aimed at are to confirm the Na. 
tive Princes in the iu pression made ou them by the mauner in 
which they were received and treated by the Priuee of Wales 
to prove the consideration iu which they are beld asa powerfnl 
Fetate of be British Empire, and to show in an unwietakeable 
way our siccere desire that they should take their proper places 
as natural pilars of the British Government in Indian. Tho 154 
feudatories \f the Crown in India were, in effect, constituted 
nobles of the Britith Empire by Lord Cannings suxnuds of the 
1/th of March, 182 But it was only during the Priuce of 
Wales's recent visit that they were enabled fully to realize the 
privileges of the position thus secored to them. The populations 
ot india are attached by the strongest social and religious 
instincts to their hereditary Chiefs and are led by them for good 
or evil like cattle. It is of the utmost importance. therefore, to 
a Government like ours to conciliate aud confirm the Joyualty of 
the old aristocracy «f India, as well as of the new educated 
classes, on whow we have beeu, perhaps, inclined somewhat too 
exclusively to rely as interpreters between ourselves and the 
silent masses of the pe ple. ‘I'le Native Princes and Chiefs ure 
to be taught to identify the Crown of England, as the sources of 
all power in Indi», and the fountain of honor, with their own 
worldly interests aud personal comfort and most iutimate hopes 
and aspirations. It isin this spirit and with these aspirations 
that Lord Lytton bas convened an “imperial Assemblage ’ on 
the Ist of Jannary next at Delhi, Ii has been named an 
“Imperial Assemblage” to avoid the designation of Durbar, and 
the cost tothe Native Princes of “Nuzzors,” or the tributary 
gifts which bave always to Le presented to the Viceroys at for- 
mal Durbara. ‘Tbis Assemblage will be held on the plain out 
side the walls of Delhi, almost in sight of the famous plain 
of faniput, where tive times its Moslem invaders have contend- 
ed for the Empire of india ‘The Matiny of 1857 svept 
away the last relics of the huge fabric of the Mogul *mpire and 
the last who could claim to represent in any sense the Peishwa 
of tho Mubiatar, fow, just twenty years afterwards, in the 
m'dst of the profoundest peace throughout the Peninsula, and 
with the consent of its whole popnlation the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland will be proclaimed, 
im sight o! the same field of Panipnt Empress of India— Sar £ 
Kaizen-i-Hinp Arrangements are being made to receive the 
Princes aud Chiets and other Native notables with the highest 
distinction. The ist of Janu ry, it bas been announced, is to 
be kept a8 a boliday and festival througbout India. Ths pro- 
clamation is to be timulteneou:ly made in every +ivil and mili- 
tary station throughout India and the Nativeand Enropeon 
troops are to be grauted a special: allowance, as on the Quecn’s 
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|be kept specially in view in impendivg 


sledge party from scurvy were frightful. 


sisted of 17 persons. 
be carried on sledges. 
able to pull 

A member of the Ex; edition te'egraphs to the ‘Daily News’ 
that the noither»ost land reached was in latitude 62,07 
that there was i>. 
longitudge 85. Lady Franklin's Straits is really a bay. 
man Fiord was closed by a glacier. 
Greenland seen was in latitude 82.57. 
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mains of outstanding crops bave been mostly gathered. 


los! much of its nourishing properties 
blight are gloomy. Th» disease as yet, is confined to a few 
English and Scotch districts but it is feared it will extend to Ire- 
land. Fine, dry weather is greatly needed for potatoes and for 
sowing wheat a considerable acreage of which has been town 
during the past week. Holders of wheat remain ve y firm and 
willers buy reluctantly, Lut they are by no means satistied that 
a” advance in prices is improbable. Local trade has been quies- 
cent, and with a moderate consumptive demand wheat has with 
jifficulty maintained previoos pric s, Maize, flour, and feedivg 
stufts are uncharged. Arrivals off the coast have veen 
very limited. Oulifornia cargoes on passage bave declined 
slightly from the highest point, but a firmer feeling bas been 
shown latterly.” 

The German Reichstag (Iwperial Patliament of the whole 
Ewpire) opened at Berliu on Ovstober 380th. The Emperor, in 
his speech, says Germany's foreign relations, notwitbstanding 
the difficulties of the present political situxtion, are fully accor- 
dant with the Emperor's pacific policy, His constant endeavor 
is to preeerve friendly 1 lstions with all Powers, especieily those 
connected with Germany by ties of veighborhood, and so far as 
peace may be endangered among such, to preserve it by friendly 
meditation. Whatever the fature may bave in store, Gecmany 
may rest assured that the blood of her sous will be sacrificed or 
risked only for the pro ection of her own honor avd interests, 
The speech mentions the general depression of trade and tndus- 
try in Germany and tbrougbout the world, and states that the 
object of the Government’s commercial policy will be the pro 
tection of German industry from the prejudicial effects of ove- 
sided crstoms regulations in other countries. ‘This objest will 
negotiations for tbe re- 








newal of commercial treaties. 


A London “ Times” di p tch from Spezzia says ‘‘the trials of 
the 10¢-ton Armstrong gup, made for the Italian Government, 
were eminently succesful. A bolt tired with 34! pound of pow- 
der attained a velocity of 1 5UU feet per second; smashed solid 
wrought iron plates 22 iuches thick; completely pierced the 
strong backing aud 30-inch skin of the target, the resistance of 
which is suppored to equal that ot the sides of the great Italian 
irov-clad Duiliv, aud bad enongh veiceity remaining to bave 
smashed the other side of the ship, aud would have carried 
cowplete ruin ipto ber juterior, An eqas] charge completely, 


The expedition under 
Markbh m and Parr, which endeavored to reach the Pole, con- 
Nine became ut'erly helpless and bad to 

Three could barely walk, aud were un- 


After 
The point furthest west r ached was iu 


The nortbermost point in 


The * London Mark Lane Express” of October 2°th in its 
nsual weekly review of the grain trate, says: * There ta. been 
better we ther during the past week. and in the vorth the _ 
‘The 
conditiun is deplorable. In many districts barley and oats were 
nardly worth carting, and the grass was so sodden as to have 
Reports of tbe potato 


have riding lessovs they are nct of much use, for she is proba- 
bly obliged to work after hours to make up for the lost time 
There is cettuinly no care taken that she shall have something 
to eatand balf an boars quiet when she returnsbome tirei 
after her canter. Insteud ot resting her back she is perbaps 
doomed to an bour of singing, and receives a scolding for not 
being in good voice. There is plenty of care and attention 
fortheomiug when once the doctor bas to be called in, and he 
pronounces bis patient really ill; but then it is often too late to 
do much. Tbe seeds of future incurable delicacy are Jaid in 
mapy cases from want of a little timely thought, for which no 
aiter kindness can compensate. Few school-mistresses bave 
any real tnowledge of physiology or of the laws of health, and 
yet po woman is qualified tub ve the care of young people who 
18 not intimately acquainted with the gen ral fanctions of the 
huwa: body and with the best means by which to keep them in 
good working order. She should know how to distinguish be- 
tween irritability and indigestion, and between idleness aad 
illness. Childish complaicts which under favorable circum- 
stances might not be serious often become severe illnesses 
because no one bas sense to observe the symptoms which any 
rational person would reccguive as the precursors ef some 
feverish disorder. The reverity of an attack of measles or 
scatlativa often depends on the care taten of the patient while 
it 1s incubating. A walk in the wet or a sleepless night from 
overwors way induce symptoms for which there is no cure, 
Tbeu too, the miud requires as much care as the body. it is 
quite possible to weer our brain power by over-stimulution, and 
the clover gitl who carries off a number of prizes may fade into 
an iguorant commonplace woman who lies all day on the sofa 
reading novels. and is unable to sleep, There is no attempt 
made at meals by the presidiog schoolmistress to interest the 
girls in the topics of the day. ‘They never see a newspaper, nor 
are they .ncouraged to ‘supplement the ancient history with 
which they are so plentifally crammed withsome knowledge of 
the political events going on around them, All that is required 
of them is to be able to remember correctly a few hundred cates, 
many of them quite unimportant, and to commit to memory the 
incorrect statisucs of killed and wounded in certai) famous 
battles. !hey scarcely know who is frime Minister; have not 
the foggiest 1deaas to how their own country is governed. A 
girl may be able to say by rote all the departments of France 
aud all the rivers of Earope and set not to give the faintest 
ssetch of the changes which the great European wars have 
made in the divisions of the several conntties nor even of what 
France lost by its campaigu with Germapy. Sbe may have 
learnt to play with tolerable brilliancy, and yet not be able to 
give even a slight sketch of the difference between the music 
of Mezart and Beethoven or ot Rossini and Wagner. She may 
have arrived wt c mpound fractious in ber arithmetic studies, 

and yet be lecompetent to keep an ordinary honse acccunt- 

bovk or to make qaickly a simple mental calculation, The eort 
ot kuow edge gaiued by cramming is painfully evanescent. It 
inelts away with want of use, leaving nothing whatever behind, 

The woral education ata great number of boarding-schools is 

pretty wuch on a par with the intellectual culture ond physical 

training. No doubt the girls are well grounded in Scriptural 

nurratives aud “‘endless genealogi-s.” ‘They make elabor te 

abstracts of the Sunday's sermou which they do not anderstind. 

They learu their collects regalarly, and can repeat and sing 

countless bymwns. but the weightier matters of the law cannot 

be taught by syte or inculcated except by example, and the at- 
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THE ALBION. 








mosphere of most schools is not one ikely to develop even well- 
meaning girls into noble ard pure women. ‘loo much stress is 
laid on litile faults; a narrow view is taken of everything; too 
mach is reqnired in the way of moral courage and con{ession of 
faults. ‘here is no wise training to fit the girls for the didicul- 
ties and temptations of life ‘Tbhezeis no attempt made to cul- 
tivate their jadgwent so that they may be able to jadge dispas- 
sionately when two sides of a question are preseuted to them. 
Ail that is required is tnat they should blindly obey orders. On 
the sulject of love or marriage they never hear a sensible word 
It is supposed to be a tabooed subject,and not a proper one 
even oalladeto. But this does not prevent a great deal of 
frivolous and : ndesi able talk being carried on amongst the 
girls themselves, tbey know it is egainst rule. They conse- 
quectly suffer all the evils Which arise from corscious wrong- 
doing. Toey are always iv a state of discomfort and remorse 
or become Lardened aud untruthful. Shut out from the society 
of all wen, but her wueic-master and the parson of the parish, 
itis not strange tbat, when introduced into the world, she 
shoul. either at once develop into » thoroughpaced flirt or take 
rfage iu mila monosyllables and silly shyness. She is either 
unable to carry on a sersible conversation with a y one wearing 
a coat, or she ie never happy without ssme man dancing. at- 
tendance on ber. She imagives he is in love it he presents ber 
with a daveb of blackberries out of the hedge; and if te is a 
married map the ~cmance is mote complete, for it has that 
spice cf wickedness which she bas heard is necessary to a bril- 
liant love-afflair. Bat all this is not ber fault; it is the fanlt of 
tbe parents who have neglected ber education. Women may 
not have auy rights; but certaiuly gitls who ure now sent to 
boarding schools have many wrongs.—London tatarday 
Review. 
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Woman’s Crorninc.—Of late there has been many 
signs that woman at Jeast are becoming alive to the stiovg cen- 
tiol of clothes upon their fate. From time totime we hear of 
revolutionary associations iustituted to free them from the 
weight of ruchivgs, and burst for them the jfetters of Vulen- 
ciennes and ribbons. Now it is a band of sedete English wowen 
who are pledging themselves toa conveniert ‘f doleful livery 
of perpetual bleck; now it is the patrictic und contrite ladies of 
Prussia who, usder [uperial patronage, sweat resistance to their 
too fondly ol eyed tyrants aud natural foes, the milliners of Paris; 
now it isa fiery equadron of American Amazons who are en- 
rolling themselves-to d> battle with the hostile world for bealth, 
happiness and trousers. 

We all find food for mirth in such associations, for we aie 
agreed that dress is a triflle, aud the idea of an association at 
all about such an indifierent matter reminds us of the famous 
tempest in ateacup and when trousers getint» t e discussions 
we Juugh still more, becaus: it is unde stood that the mere 
name of trousers is a capital joke. Yet, after all, there is somc- 
tuing to be said for the womea who; ‘ agitate” about their clothes 
There is no doubt that the dress of western women is cumbrouz 
and, by its weight and theiupediment it puts in the way of 
active exercis~, a bondage; there is no doult thit i sins nearly 
as ofte: aad as much against artistic as against bygenic fitness 
Ktaiment better adapted to the need, lighter to bear, more com 
plete as a protection ageimst vicissitudes of w ather, allowing 
the whole body more play and, if ove may dare to say it, less 
display more lasting, and more graceful, i: an improvement no 
sane observer can pronounce unneeded. 

But a woman of the smallest self-respect, whatever might be 
her courage, would decline to adopt singly, uo matter how ra- 
tional and modest, a costume which could be a surprise to be- 
holders; and no seattered missionaries, though looking never so 
comfortable and never 80 picturesque, could entice the female 
multitude to imitat: their venture. If ever a waterial alteration 
is effected, 1t wust be by the union of many. Here isa difficulty 
at the threshold, tor such union could ill be achieved except 
by the eflorts of an association, aud in such a cause the very 
pame of association is a hindrance, suggesting su cidal parade 
and pubhcity over a reform in which of all others an unobtru- 
sive wodesty would be essential. 

Supposing that difficulty disposed of, the fatal difficuity is 
reached : What sbould the dress be? There is an old round 
which rons, ‘Let vs be merry in or old clothes for we shall 
never get new.” For want of a perfect dress to which a fairly 
represcutative women’s pailiament conld be got to agree, the 
sufferers under too much skirt will have a good many years yet 
in which to sing to that choru-. - London Examiner. 

——s sO 

Decuwe oF Eccriesiastican Macyiricence.—The 
decay of e«cleciastical magnificence all over the world bas been 
s0 rapid of Jate years that men begin to forget that magnificoe: 
of the Church, men who vied with the greatest n bles in the 
“sustained splesdor of their stately lives,” ever existed. Tuey 
red Dr. Liddon’s account of Bishop Strossmwayer's grandeur, cf 
his revenue of £50,000 a year ( 250,(0'), exceeding in that 
region the revenue of a Duke of Northumberland w Englaud; 
of bis palace, much grander than Fulham; of bis picture galle 
ries, gardens and furms; of the wue bundred horses in his 
stablez, and bis open tables, with seventy-five guests daily; of 
his almost princely ravk awong Catholics in Crotia and B snia 
and of his immense political puwer, with a kind of dr amy feel- 
ing as if it could not be true or asit the good bishop bad in 
some way wrongfully acquired all this magnificence. Bishop 
Strossmayer, however, only lives as bis prede essors live!, on 
th- proceeds of lands granted to his See, and bis splendor is 
only remarkable because it is now retained by 59 few ecclesi- 
astics. 

Tbe Primate of Hungary is, we believe stil! richer ; and one 
or two of the Austrian bishops bave still princely revenues and 
estates; but cutside the Hapsburg d minion there is no eccle- 
siastical erandeur of the old full-bodied kind remaining in the 
world. Less than a bucdred years ago Europe was tull of great 
clerics; five or six of them were sovereign princes, twenty at 
least were ruling viceroys and statesmen, and 5 we*scores 
ranked in wealth and position and influence on affairs with the 
greatest noble. and ministers of State. Now tbere is not one 
ecclesiastic lett in Earope—except the Bishop of Urgel, who re 
tains some feudal rights over Andorra—possessed of power to 
s:nd un offender to prison or of any direct sbare in the govern- 
mert of a State— unless the Bishop of Vizen is stil! in the eabi- 
uet of Li-bon—or of any legal immuuities not belonging to the 
meanest subject. 

The clerical electors no longer rule, the sovereign bishoprics 
bave been secularized, the cardinals reign co longer as absolute 
viceroys in the legations and outside Austria, and we fancy one 
or two Soutb American dioceses, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
sborp and impoverished as he is, is probably the richest prelate. 
Great bishops in Germany are content with £1,200 a year 
(26,600) mavy in France live on £°( 0 (#3,000), most of those in 





About Our Clothes. 


Whence ¢o we get our clothing? Not the actual garments, 
the Ulster coat or the ‘‘fourreau d l'impossible,” but the inspira 
tion and device, not the detailed parts but the system, the 
stupendous whole. Who make the laws which appoint whethe 
or no we are to have lung disease, or sore throat, or indigestion, 
or headache, or corns, whether or no we are to shiver succinct 
in winter, whetber or no to welt within air-tight envelopes in 
tie dog days, whether or no our women are to take out-of-door 
exercise on muddy days, whether or no cur children are to ron 
aud romp at their sports? Our tailors and dressmakers recite 
and enforce the laws of the hour, but they are not responsible 
for them; sometimes even, when those laws are bad for trade 
as well as for comfort and beauty, they bemoan them with us 
It there are, hidden behind a veil of myetery, secret rulers, 
wate ivglorious Alexanders and Bismarcks who conquer and 
rale the world of clothes, not simply following its eveats and 
admiuvisteripg its government ccnstitutionally, what a power 
those teings hold The influence upon us of our clothes 1s in- 
calculable, Let anyone imagine himself normally clad in the 
gart of another civilization or another period, 1 the flowing 
splendors ot Easiern luxury, ina courtly Waticau costume of 
rose colored ratio and damask or in a toga, or in a buff jerkin, 
and ask bimseli wheiber he could then be in bis babits of hte, 
bis manners, bis gait, even his language and bis thoughts, the 
sawe as the harried. practical, unceremonious, every day mar 
(f an every day world he finds bimself now. You might change 
a man’s whole patare by changing the nature of his dress. 
Perbaps that is how women have acquired their traditional 
reputation for instability; the variations in their fashions are 
too radical as well as too frequent, for them to retain a settled 
disposition. Whut unity of purpose is to be expected from a 
creature who has no sooner become accustomed to the brisk 
step aud to the disembarrassed motion of the upper part of the 
body which belong to a fashion of short trocks than sbe has to 
adopt the dragging gliding gait and compressed steadiness of 
arms and hands busy in holding up the drapery which attend a 
long train epoch, then is back again to the short frocks, then 
doubtless to the train anew? How can she make permanently 
hers either the decision and vivacity wt ich atise from the habit 
of unimpeded motion or tho dignity and Jayguor which would 
grow of stately and difficult walking amid droopin: yards of 
magnificence? What steadiness can there be in ber polities or 
her ethies or her esthetics when Marie Antoinette and Cuarlotte 
Corday,, the Marquise de Powpadour and Queen Anne, the 
Romav matrons of the Appian road tombstones and the Parisian 
matrons of the First Emp re, the demonstrative cout beauties of 
Lely and Pre Rafaclite damsels in long straight folds, Gains- 
boroughs, Reynoldses, Winterbalters, Friths, Vandykes, Wat- 
teans and Phidiases, the swathed mummies ot one bistoric 
period and tbe petticoated hogsbeads of another Graces, nuns, 
Sapauese princesses and Swiss peasants, are in turn assizned to 
her us ber models? Comparatively speaking men’s fashions do 
not vary: a long while ago destiny produced the present com- 
bination, it is hideous bat it is fairly serviceat le, aud cuccessive 
generations are content to grumble and to wear it—with ups 
and downe of waists, and widenings and skimpings in of 
sleeves and trouser legs, but no serious alteration for good or 
bad. Ibo natural results have followed; men have become 
duler and samer and steadier like their clothes. Doubtless 
vanity and dandyism are not wholly extinct, but who could be 
a ‘ fop” in such ro: gh and ready garments? Men are decently 
civil to their lady friends and cheery to each other, but courte- 
sies and cowpliments are obsolete; the costume of ‘o-day 
refuses grace to the bows which should punctuate them, they 
are incongruous wi‘h its ostentatious uuadornment. There are 
no loungers bow; every man, Whatever his station, goes abou: 

ossessed with the idea that he is meant to be useful-- his 
clothes tell bim 80; what can they be for but to work in? 
There are men of thought, of scientific research, of invention 
but who could carry a *‘sprightly wit” under our matter-of-fact 
broadcloths acd tweeds? ‘bere are no dreamers, vo builder 
of castles in the air; poets can exist, for it is their business to 
deal with the common facta of li‘e however they tind shew, but 
those bubble blowers are of the past - could any wan wrile the 
Arcadia sn our t like and civl raiment? To be 
sure ‘*Let who will make laws for the people, let me make their 
ballads,” was a pregnant phrase, but how much more would it 
pave involved tv say ‘Let me make their clothes.’’"—London 
Examiner. 








Gymvastic Training For Girts in Germany.—Gym- 
pasvic exercises jor young ladies have been the custom for suu 6 
time ina number of educational establishments in Germany, 
and compulsory in aij] the upper towns schools for girls at Ber 
lin. This system is now extended, since October Ist, to all the 
communal schools for girls in the German cupital, Some oppo- 
sition bas for years been attempted on the part of mothers; 
but the movement for the better pbysical edacation of the 
female sex is pow rapidly spreading. At present, in spite of 
tue obligatory character of gymnatics, pearly one-balf of the 
girla still obtain a dispensation from it through cert'ficates 
granted at the iustance of the mothers. A public display was 
beld a few days ago at Perliu in the Gymnastic Ha!l of the town, 
by one of the educational establishmeuts fur young ladies, 
when the exercises were performed with great precis on and 
elegance. !etween the various parts of the program the girls 
sang patriotic songs. An agitation is being set on toot now, in 
connection with the Pestalogzi Society, for holding similar dis— 
plays at regular intervals, as o part ot the public school system. 
— London Examiner. 





Tue “Lonpon Lancet” virects attention to the 
value of chloride of lead as a dcodorizer, Tbe manner of its 
use is to dissolve balf a drachm of the nitrate in a pint of 
boiling water, and pour tbis solution into a bucket of water in 
which two drachms of sodic chloride (common salt) have beeu 
dissolved After chemical action bas taken place, the clear 
supernatant liquid is an odorless saturated sulution of chloride 
of lead. If this solution be thrown into a sink or vault from 
time to time, the disagreeable oders will soon be destroyed. A 
ship's bilge was completely disinfected in this way by simply 
dissolving balf an ounce of nitrate of lead in boiling water, and 
pouring it into the bilge water, which itself supplied the neces. 
sary sodic chloride (loths wet with this solution, and bung in 
fever and accident wards of hospitals, are said to keep the 
atmosphere sweet and healtby. 





Tue “London Examiner” notes the fact that only 


three European languages have brought forth any potable cro) 








Spain do not get their stipends, and the Italian bishops are 
berdly bettyr off thau fairly paid civil oflicers, ° 


of sonnets; the Itulian first, the French next, and (he Euglisb 


inst, 


The Lady of Lyons.” 


Some Fyrura Prays Srirae 10 Breuwer'’s Comepy.—Lord 
Lytton’s statement tbat he took the plot of the ‘Lady of Lyons” 
from an indistinct recollection of the very pretty little tale 
called “The Bellows-Mender,” supported ty the fact tha’ s 
drama resembling hisown in mary respects was produced at 
Sidlers Wells, with the title of “Peyrvoroo, the Bellow: -Men’- 
er’—we are rot certain of the orthograply of the name—has 
been held definitely to settle the origin of a play which may 
boast «f having been tbe most popular English drawa of the 
present century, It seems probable, however, that Lord Lytton 
bad a recollection, tolerably distinct, of a comedy by Mrs. Bebn, 
entitled “Ihe False Count,” a portion of the intrigue of which 
is exactly analog.ns to that in bis own work. “The False 
Count; or, a New Way to Play an Old Game, © was proJuced at 
the Dorset Garden Iheatre in 16382, the pracipal pats being 
played by Nokes, Leigh, Uoderbill. Lee, Mrs Uivis, Mra. Petty 
and Mrs. Correr orCurrer  Isabells, the daughter of Francisco, 
» merchant, is “proud, vain and foolish ” and * despises all mem 
under the degree of Quality.” A plot to hambie ber is framed 
between Carlos, the Governor of Cad'z,.and Antonio, 2 young 
merchant. A cuimney sweep, entitled Guilliom, a ‘fellow of 
quick wil and good apprebension,” is sert for, dressed in gay 
clothes furnished with money, ‘an equip ge,” and instruction, 
and is invested with the title of Count, Tous disguised he mar— 
ties the proud beauty. Tbe workmanship in the earlier play is 
course, but the resemblance in motive does not end with the 
mere outline of plot i di-ated Isabella's pride sbows itself i 
a manner not unlike that of Pauline. She thus addresses the 
"False Count”: 

Name not your tifles, 'tis yourself I love, 

Your amiable sweet and charming se'f, 

And I could almost wish you wee not great, 

To let you see wy love, 

To squeeze from revenge the last drop of gratification, Carlos 
insisfs that Gailliom when be has wariied the lady shall fetch 
her away 1n bis original costume. He appears avcordingly, as a 
chimney sweep and kisses her on the cheek, leaving on it, of 
course, a black wark inso deing. Different ns is the work «f 
the two authors there is resemblance evougzh to suggest distinct 
obligation ou the part of the latter, Jt is possible some eailer 
piece, French or perhaps Spanish, supplied both dramatists 
with the idea, ‘The notion of dressing a wan of bumble birth 
asa gentlemen cecurs ia the ‘Vrecieuses Kidicoles” of Molire, 
and also is an earlier play by Chappnzeau, ensiled Le Cercle 
des Feumes.” ‘he resemblance tsiween the two plays is 
puinted out asa literary fact worth mentioning, aod is wot rup- 
posed to detract from the worth of Lord Lyttun’s drama, wh it- 
ever that may be.—London Atherwam. 
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European Miscellanies. 








*Tue Priveess Salm-Salm has married, in Stuitgardt, 
Vr - barles Ueneage, a Lincoloshire gentleman, 

Yur LATE Queen Dowager Josephine of Sweden left 
a tortune of £1,120,000. ‘Lhe Princess of Wales is one of ber 
principal beirs. 

Garar Brrraiw has 75,000,000 of Mobammedan 
subjects, and is, next to Turkey, the largest Mohammedan 
power in the world. 

Some Scotcumen have gone to found a colury and 
barbor of refuge at Port Desire on the east coast of tutagonia, 
It is to serve ships getting damaged near Qape Horn which 
have hitherto had to make for the river Plate or Rio 

A REMARKABLE porcelain tureenwas recently sold in 
Paris for 492 traucs, It | ears a painting representing the execu- 
tion cf L uis XVI. at the moment when Sanson, the famous 
executioner, who is adinirably portrayod, holds up the dead 
monarch's head tothe populace. A truly appetizing pieco of 
table furniture ! 

Mr. . J. Arnotp writes an interesting letter to the 
Loudon Acadewy on the question whether there were cats in 
ancient Greece, in which he concludes that while the marten 
was domesticated awong the Creeks, there is strong negative 
evidence that the cat was not Ou the other band, Lowever, 
there is the coin of Tarentum on which appears a feline avimal 
jumpiog ata bird, 

As AN EXAMPLE of the almost incredible prices paid 
tor good building sites in London a transaction jast completed 
is cited. ithe demolition of Northuwberland House and the 
formation of a tew approach to the. Thames «cmbankment at 
Charing Cross have left two ptots of eligible aud vacant. ‘The 
plot on the east side of the pew avenue has been let on @ builds 
ing lense fir years ata rental of £5*,000 a year. The land 
cowprises ne rly an acre, aud is triangular in shape, though 
only two sides could at best be nsed for shops, 

Gerorce Laweence, the author of “Guy Livingstone” 

and other well-known works of fictior, died iu Edivbuipb a few 
days siuce He was the eldest son of the Kev. A.C. Lawrence 
and Lady Emily Lawrence, the danghter ot Daniel, sixth Earl of 
Winchel-ea, and second Earl of Nottingham. He was born in 
the year 1827, and was educated at Kugby and Ballot College, 
Oxtcrd, where he graduated as a second class in classics, He 
was called to the bar by the Inver Tewple in 1852, but early 
abandoned practice for literature. 
Tur ancient feudal Court of Ileritage, in the Island 
of Jersey was opened : n October Sth in full torm by Mujor-Geu- 
Norcott, Lieutenant Governor accompinied by bis etalf. His 
Excellency ettended the Royal Court, aud took bis seit ou the 
Judges’ bench, and received, as representative of Queen Victoria, 
the homage due by lords of manor, feudal seigneurs and others 
who owe their acknowledgments to royalty io viriue of (tueir 
fiets. A gourd of bonor, arm. d with balberds, was in attendance 
to receive the J.ienterant-Goveruor. 

NotwithsTanpDINnG THE Scuoot Boarns- in England, 
of which we have of late read so much, the schoolmaster doe.‘ uot 
seem to be much abroad yet, to judg: by an incideut in a 
“home” (i. ¢., adjacent to London) county. he revising barris- 
ter, in the course of of his revision of the list of voters in Sur- 
rey, remarked upon the unint lligible manner in which one of 
the lists was written. ‘The overseer stated that he wrote as wel! 
as be could, and that the otker overs er coul: not write at all, 
In reply toa suggertion that the aid of a scholar should be 
called in, the oversee: intimated that there was not a scholar in 





the parish, 
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Banking in France. 
[From the London News.| 
There appears no trace in history of any attempt to 
feund a Notional Bank of France before the reign of 
Louis XV. The predecessors of that august monarch 
had arbitrary methods of dealing with their subjects’ 
asscts, and were for marching against their creditors 
sword in hand rather than for settlisg with them amica- 
bly; so that Government loans could only be undertaken 
by courtier financiers such as Jacques Coour and farmers 
of the public taxes, who knew that it was worth their 
while to make a high bid for royal favers. All private 
moneyed men preferred sate biding-places to kingly 
bonds. Thus, although Louis XLV., who had such liberal 
views of expending other peop'e’s property created 
some paper mouey after the disastrous year of 1709, and 


grim humor, “ that the chief of the bank shall be called 
Governor, si cela peut lui faire platsir, for titles cost 
nothing. Lconsent, also, that his salary shall be as 
high as you please, because the bank will have to pay 
it. The sum may be fixed, for aught I care, at 69,000 
frances a year. But with respect to the proposal that the 
Governor shall be an independent functionary, I think 
that whatever we do it will be d:ffevlt to prevent the 
chiefs of the bauk, making private use of the knowledge 
they must necessarily have of the operations of the 
Government and the variations in the value of public 
securities.” His Majesty then graciously proceeds to 
give some instances in point and notably cites a queer 
ease of dabbling in piastres. Ue also points out some 
abuses not unworthy the att-ntion of our own age and 
country, fur this French despot was well iuformed 
lefe no less than half a williard of franes among his|¢¥ough when he desired to sift a question to the bottom. 
faithful people in these doubtful securitie:, the first For the rest his notions of bank management let mes 
project of a French bank was that ef Law, which formed | CUTious side light upon that deep and dark policy of bis, 
part of the Mississippi seheme, and whick, though often| Which seemed at one time likely to hold half the world 
enough anathematized, added the rich province of|'! thraldom. He thought and said with perfect frauk 
Louisiana to the possession of France. It was rather a|®¢33 that a national bank belonged as much 
pettifogger’s affiir considering the vaulting ambition of to the Government as to the shareholders. [fe 
the great Scotch calculator who founded it, the capital|held that an assembly of shareholders only resem 
thereof being limited to the modest sum of 6,000,000, | bled an electoral college; that they could never be 
or say two hundred and forty thousand pounds of our considered as proprietors of the bank, but. merely as 
money, as still appears by the concession dated 20th l'rustees who might be removed and indemnified by the 
May, 1716. This financial institution bad a regular good simple return of their investment. “ I desire,” said he, 
time at its beginning, for the bank charged its customers “that the bank ehall be sufficiently im the hands of Gov- 
no less than two and a half per cent. discount per men-|¢rment, though not under its irresponsible an? absolute 
sem on approved bills and it might have prospered on contro’. Ido not require that the bank shall always 
till now, had not Law become intoxieated with success, |!end the State money, but I Ins'st that it shall facili- 
s» that the upshot of the promising enterprise ultimately |tate all the pecuniary transactions of Government on 
showed a dcticit of 2.696,400,0U0 franes. It is quite ]®4Sy and equitable terms.” Having thus delivered 
painful to imagine the feelings of Frenchmen at the con- himself his Majesty further advises the Bank of Franee 
templution of such figures as these placed to their coun- invariably to put its surplus into the public funds and to 
try’s debit, and it was not considered quite safe to talk eschew all private investments, because he had known 
about banks in mixed society for many years afterward, “one of two bro hers,” both friends of his, who had been 
though several illustrious persouvages of the very first ruined by a private banker “ ludeed, resumed the Mon. 
rank had-nobly added to their private incomes by the arch affably, “the most respected private persons become 
national disaster. ‘Thus the Due de Conti bad hand-| bankrupt, as we have seen in the case of M_ Recamier, 
somely appropriated no less than fourteen millions in the unfortunate man who worked without me, who ean 
gold to hi: own use out of the bank deposits, and the hardly pay his creditors ten per ceut. on their dues, 
Due de Bourbon had generously contrived to get clear though you have all been so good as to condole with him 
off with 25,000,000 in gold before the crash came. in his insolvency. Ou the other side, behold me! I 

Fifty-six years passed away before the consternaticn have never made a single bankrupt, though 1 have suf- 
of the Freve peop'e was sufficiently abated to warraut fered much from bankrupts of other folky’ making. Ove 
a ceriain M. Bernard in making a new effort to captivate |ptivate person owes me 30,000,000 franes, another 
public confidence in the banking direction; but on the 20,000,000, another 6,000,000. I will have no private 
2tth March, 1778, this speculative person obtained] a speculations with the bank moneys. Moreover, the 
concession which enabled him to sect up a “ Caissé d’Es- whole business of Freneh banking must be under Stare 
compte,” with a poor, trumpery, frightened little capital control, Also with respect to the nomination of Gov- 
of fiftecn million franes. M. Bernard dida peddling ernor, I canvot think of presenting candidates to the 
sortof business for a while, half distracted by the exac- committee of sharcholders. ’ It would restrain my 
tions of impecunious Ministers and their sweethearts on liberty of choice and put me into a humiliating position. 
the ove hand, and by the not unnatural suspicions of the I must be master iu everything that concerns the bavk, 
commercial community upon the other. He made buta which belongs much more to the Emperor than the 
scanty profit out of his meagre business, and at length shareholders. I was quite amazed to hear that the gov- 
fell a victim to the merciless joke of a lady who bad|erament of my bank had nearly fallen into the hands of 
been refused accommodation, and who promptly revenged M, Talon, who was an emissary of Pitt. I will have no 
herself by ordering her hats to be made without a crown | More of this. I shall create a new class of men to 
to them, aud this head gear ebe demurely called|®dminister the Bank of France, I shall pay their 
“ Chapeaux sans fonds, ou chapeaux a la Caisse d’Es- salaries; good salarics. It is. by money that moneyed 
compte.” Even French men of business, who are ajmen can be managed ” Phese abrupt sentiments, 
vastly different race to English men of business, laighed whieh are not without a one-sided and selfish prudeuce, 
at the impudent jest, and the credit of M. Bernard’s| Will be all found in those strange outpourings of Napo- 
establishment proportionately diminished, Neverthe-|!eov I.’s opinions, which were revereutly cvllec‘ed by 
less, it continued to exist in a dreary, half moribund Baron Pelet de la Lozere, a writer much unkuown to 
way, till it was peremptorily abolished by a decree of|the English general reader. The law ultimately based 
the convention of 1793. ‘Then, after a brief saturnalia! upon them is that which now rules the Bank ot France, 
in bavking during which every mau emitted his own] 8° that we may sec the principle at work in its founda- 
bank-notes if he had a mind to do so, Bonaparte ap-| ton. here 18, however, a wonder much greater than 
peared on the scene, aud clutched this lucrative branch this, for the priuciple, good or bad, has worked So suc- 
of public busrness in his stern consular hands. Iv is cessfully in practice that in 1871 the establishment 
remarkable that the French nation, though made up of which had such small and hazardous beginnings lent the 
individuals so eminently thrifty and so pathetically im- Government of the third Kepublie 1,530,006,000 of 
pressed with the value of the smallest kind, has never franes, or about £60,000,000 sterling, It is Dow among 
legislated with much respeet for banks and bankers, and the richest institutions in the world, and its name is a 
the spirit in which Napoleon entered upon their affairs | Syponym for credic and security. 
seems to have been compounded in about equal parts of 
greed and mockery. 

It was in L800, the 24th pluviose year VIIL, that 
a few warm men got tegether to settle the statutes for a 
new bank, with a capital of 30,000,000 franes, divided 
into 30,000 nominal shares. Their names were Perre 
geaux le Conticuix-Cantelen, Malletain, Reeamier, hus- 
band of the fan cus beauty, and the famous tobacco mauu- 
facture Kooiilard, Perhaps these gentlemen are strictly 
entitled to be called the founders of the Bank of France, 
but their deliberations would searealy bave arrived at 
any very bri‘liant or even satisfactory conclusions had 
not Boniparte looked with good humored contempt over 
their work and approved it. 

‘Lhe low of 22nd of April, 1806, is that which still 
governs all banks of issue in France; and it is therefore 
interestiog to leorn the opinion on banks in general, and 





Tue American AND THE Barrisn [ron Trapes.—Mr 
Isaac Lewthian Bell, M. P., who was lately on an ex- 
tended visit through the United States, spoke at West 
Hartlepool, England, on October 34, and contrasted the 
iron trade of this country with that of Great Britain 
He is reported as saying that “ half a dozen years ago 
the United States wus ove of our best customers, but 
now it took little of our iron. Oe was of the belief that 
the natura. resources of America were 80 great that we 
could not hope to regain the bold on the trade we once 
had, It is only due to say that the American ironmas- 
ters were our equals in metallurgical science, and in 
some respects they had improved some of our precesses. 
As to the workmen there, he believed them to be sim- 
ilar to our own.” 





Revival of the Canadian Petroleum Trade. 





For several years past the petroleum trade of Can- 
ada has be n exceedingly depressed. This was par- 
ticularly the case within that portion of the production 
of our wells and reftneries intended for exportation. 
Up to 1873 our shipments abroad continued steadily to 
advance, and a most promising future seemed before 
this branch of our industries. The following year, 
however, the demand almost entirely ceased, and our 
exports fell from 9,597,525 gallons to 1,065,737 in the 
short space of twelve wonths, The history of the pe- 
troleum trade is clearly exemplified by the following 
official returns of the production during the past five 
years: 


Mannfactared, Consumed, Exported. 
Galls. Galls. Gails. 
| ae 10 755 791 4,445,709 5,531,781 
ee 12,323,991 4,398,315 8,C 76,885 
ae 14,602 087 4.516,490 9,597 525 
ee 6,752 282 5 202,175 1,065,787 
__, SR eee 4,811,596 5 135,395 1,368 


These statistics abundantly prove, even were we not too 
well aware of the fact otherwise, that for several years 
past the fortune of our petroleum trade have been at 
zero. With the fact before us that almost at a bound 
the production of oil fell off two thirds, and foreign ex- 
port shrank to merely nomiual figures, it 1s not surpris- 
ing that oil properly became almost unsaleable at any 
price, and that many fa‘lures and heavy losses have 
been increased by those enterprising men who invested 
their capital therein. 
It is a long lane, it is said, which has no turning, and 
it is exceedingly gratifying to find that a marked revi- 
val has taken placein the petruleum business within 
the past few weeks. 

Prices abroad have so advanced that our wells and 
refineries can now be run at fair profits, and once more 
wells, refineries and couperage are in active operation, 
and some of the more enterprising dealers about London 
are said to be running their works both night and day. 
Oil property is again looking up. As evidenco of this, 
we may mention the case of the ‘“ Western of Canada 
Oil Lands and Works Company.” Its affairs have 
been in Chaneery for a long time past, some of 
the English merchants having entered suits against 
certain prominent London gentlemen who floated the 
company. ‘Tbe dithculties, however, bave now been 
compromised, and the company is about to commence 
active operations and take advantage of the present 
favorable turn of affairs. It is to be hoped this revival 
may be a permanent and not a transient one, and that 
Canadian Oils may soon become one of our chief articles 
of export. 

Tho home consumption, it will be noticed by the 
figures given above, has been very steady, the principal 
causa being that the duty on foreign petroleum coming 
into Canada has been almost prohibitory, at some times 
being over one hundred per cent. This was protection 
with a vengeance, and led to the famous combination 
and monopoly whose headquarters is London, and which 
dictated its own prices for oil for some years past. 
Last session the attentiou of Parliament was called to 
the fact that through this combination the people were 
pyiog double for coal oil what it could be got for in the 
neighboring States, and tie Government promised to 
consider the subject, and if practicable, reduce the im- 
port duties sufficiently to prevent extortion. That this 
should be done has become all the more important now, 
for we understand that the Combination have lately 
raised the home consumption price still higher, and that 
of coal . i! fur illuminating purposes has, in many places, 
gone up to 50c. per gallon. Whether this bas been 
done under the belief that the duties are likely to be 
lowered next session, aud that it is well to make hay 
while the sun shines, we are unable to say; but one thing 
we are certain of, that whilst everyone will be de- 
lighted to learn that our petroleum trade has become 
brisk and those engaged thereiu are doing well, the 
people of Canada have no love for monopolies and com- 
binations in any shape, and will insist on the Govern- 
ment protecting the consumers from imposition, by rea- 
sonable limits. 

The revival in the petroleum trade comes very oppor- 
tuncly. It will prevert the decrease of the duties— 
should it take place—being so much felt by those en- 
gaged in the business, and it comes ata time when Can- 
ada requires iucreased and profitable production in or- 
der to restore the general prosperity. Would the lum- 
ber and timber trade but take a similar favorable turn, 
we would soon find our shipping and other branches 
become active snd prosperous.—Zoronto Monctary 
Times. 





A New Comrounp Metat, which promises to prove 
of considerable value in mechanical construction, has 














on the Bank of France in partiealar, of the principal 
author of that law, who was the Ewperor himself. Now 
these are the instructive terms in which his Imperial 
Majesty expressed the seutiments ot his breast wheu 
the law was discussed in the Council of State on the 
27th, of March, or rather less than a month before he 
yatitivd it; “I consent,” observed the sovereiga with 





Tue Finances or tak State or Vermont.—Governor | recently been introduced to pub!ic notice in England by 
Fairbanks in hie inaugural address, says that ten years Mr. P. M. Parsons, the mventor of white brass, under 
ago the State had a funded debt of $1,625,000; it now, the name of Manganese Bronze. it is produced by 
has assets, mostly of ready money, of $73,000 in excess| mixing manganese in certain proportions with molten 
of all liability. During the past year the funded debt bronze, the result of which is a material of great tough- 
wis diminished $59,000, and $130,000 was added to aes ness and posseseing remarkable resistance to tensional 
sinking fund, ptraio, : 
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The Manhattan policy contained the additional pro- 
vision that in every case where the policy should cease 
IMPPORTANT DECISIONS AS TO LIFE POLiCIES—THE UNITED] cr become null and void all previous payments made 

STATES SUPREME COURT DECIDES IN FAVOR CF 1 ue) thereon should be forfeited to the comp ny. ‘The non- 

SOUTHERN POLICY HOLDERS—THEIR EQ'ITABLE VALUE! payment of the premiums in arrear was set up in bar 

NOT AFFECTED BY THE WAR. jef the actions, and the plaiv tiffs respectively relied on 
The following important opinions in severs] life in-|the existence of the war as an exeuse, offering to de- 
surance cares were delivered at Washington, on Oc’ ober | duet the premiunis in arrears from the amonnts of the 
23rd, 1876 by the Supreme Court of the United States:—| policies. 

The New York Lifa Insurance Company, appellant re. We agreo with the Court below that the contract is 
William C, Statham and Parmelia A. Dudley, formerly! not an assurance for a single year, with a privilege of 
Parmelia A, Statham.—Appeal from the Cireuit Court| 
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marble for the construction ofa building in Cincinnati, 
eculd he have claimed to perform the contract in 1865, 
on the ground thut the war prevented an earlier perform- 
anee ? 

The truth is that the doctrine of the revival of con- 
tracts suspended during the war, is based on considera- 
tions of equity and justice and cannot be invoked to re- 
vive a contract which it would be unjust or inequitable 
to revive, 

In the ease of Life Insurance, besides the materiality 
of time in the performance of the contract, another 
strong reason exists why the policy should not be re- 


Life Insurance. 





jrenewal from year to year by paying the annual pre- 











of the United Sivtes for the Southern District of Missis- 
sippi. 

The New York Life Insurance Company, plaintiff in 
error, vs. Charlotte Seyms.—Error to the Cireuit Court 
of the United States for the Southern District of Mis- 
sis-ippi. 

The Manbattan Life Insurance Company, plaintiff in 
error, vs. R. S. Buck, executor of Charles L. Buek, de- 
ceased.---Error to the Cireuit Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of Mississippi. 

The points decided are as follows:—A_ policy of life 
insurance which stipulates for the payment of an annual 
premium by the assured with a condition to be void on 
non-payment is not an insurance frem year to year like 
a common fire policy, but the premiums constitute an 
aunuity, the whole of which is the consideration for the 
entire assutan te for life, and the condition is a econdi- 
tion subsequent, making void the policy by its non- 
performance. But the time of payment on such _poli- 
cies is material and is the essence of the contract, and 
failure to pay involves an absolute forfeiture which ean- 
rot be relieved against in equity. If the failure to pay 
the annual premium be caused by the intervention of 
war, between the Derritories in whioh the insuranee 
company and the assured respectively reside, which 
makes it unlawful for them to hold intercourse, the 
policy is, nevertheless forfeited, if the company insists 
on the condition; but in such case the assured is en- 
titled to the equitable value of the pvlicy arising from 
the premiums actually paid. ‘This equitable value is 
the diflerence between the cost of a new policy and the 
present value of premiums yet to be paid on the for- 
feited policy when the forfeiture occurred, and may be 
recovered ip an action at law or suit in equity. The 
doctrine of the revival of contracts suspended during 
the war is one based on consideration of equity and jus- 
tice, and cannot be invoked to revive a contract which 
it would be unjust or inequitable to revive-as where 
time is of the essence of the contract, or the parties can- 
not be made equal. The average rate of mortality is 
the fundamental basis of life iusurance, and as this is 
subverted by giving to the assured the option to revive 
their policies or not, after they have been suspended by 
a war, since none but the sick and dying would apply, 
it would be unjust to compel a revival agaiust the com- 
pany. Mr. Justice Bradley delivered the opinion of the 
Court. 

The first of these cases isa bill of equity, filed to re- 
cover the amount of a policy of life insurance granted 
by the defendants (now plaintifis in error) in 1851 on 
the life of Dr. A. D. Stathem, of Mississippi, from the 
proceeds of certain funds belonging to the defendants 
attached in the hands of their agents at Jackson, in that 
State. It appears from the statements of the bill that 
the annual premiums accruing on the policy were all 
regularly paid until the breaking out of the late civil 
war, but that, in consequence of that event, the pre- 
mium due on the 8th of December, 1861, wasn t paid. 
The parties assured being residents of Mississippi and 
the defendants a corporation of New York. Dr. Sta- 
tham died in July 1862. 

The second case is an action at law, brought in the 
same court against the same defendants, to recover the 
amount of a policy issued in 1859 on the life of one 
Henry 8. Seyms, the husband of the plaintiff. In the 
case, also, the premiums had been paid until the break- 
ing out of the war, when, by reason thereof, they ecased 
to be paid, the plaintiff and her husband being resi- 
dents of Mississippi. Seyms died iv May, 1862. 

The third case is a similar action at law, brought m 
the same court against the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company of New York to recover the amount of a policy 
issued by them in 1858 on the life of C. L. Buck, of 
Vicksburg, Miss., the circumstances being substantially 
the same as in other cases. 

The policies in all of the cases were in the usual form 
of such instruments, declaring the company, in consider- 
ation of a certain sum of them in hand paid by the as- 
sured, and of an annual premium of the same amount, to 
be piid on the same day aud month in every year dur- 
ing the continuance of the policy, did assure the life of 
the party named, in a specified amount, for the term of 
his natural life. 

The policies contained various conditions, upon the 
breach of which they were to become null and void, and 
amoug others the following :— 

“That, in case the said (assured) shall not pay the 
said premium on or be’ore the several days hereinbe- 
fore mentioned for payment thereof, then and in every 
such case-the said company shall not be liable to the 
payment of the sum insured or any part thereof, and 
this policy shall ecage and determine,”? ~ a 








mium; but that it is av entire contract of assurance for 
life, eubject to discentinuanee and forfeiture for non- 
payment of any of the stipulated premiums. Such is 
the form of the contract and such is its character. It 
has been contended that the payment of each premium 
is the cunsideration‘for insurance during the next follow- 
ing year, as in fire policies; but the position is unten- 
able, It often happens that the assured pays the en- 
tire premium in advance, or in five, ten or twenty annual 
instalments. Such instalments are clearly vot intended 
as the consideration for the respective years in which 
they are paid; for, after they are all paid, the policy 
stands good for the balance of the life insurance, with- 
out any further payment. Each instalment is, in fact, 
part consideration of the entire insusance for life. It is 
the same thing where the annual premiums are spread 
ever the wh-le life. The value of assurance for one 
year of a man’s life, when he is young, strong and 
healthy, is manifestly not the same as when he 1s old 
and decrepit. Th: re is nu proper relation between the 
annual premium and the risk of assurance for the year 
in which it is paid. ‘The idea of assurance from year to 
year is the suggestion of ingenious counsel. The an- 
nual premiums are an annuity, the present value of 
which is calculated to correspond with the present valu» 
of the amount insured, a reasonable percentage being 
added to the premiums to cover expenses and contin— 
gencies. The whole premiums are balanced against the 
whole insurance; but while this is true, it must be con- 
ceded that promptness of payment is essential in the 
business of lfe insurance All the calculations of the 
insurance company are based on tho lypothesis of 
prompt payments. They not only calculate on the re- 
eeipt of the premiums when due, but on compounding 
interest upor them. It is on this basis that they are 
erabled to offer assurance at the favorable rates they 
do. Forfeiture for non-payment is a neces ary means 
for protecting themselves from embarrassment. Unless 
it were evforeed the business would be thrown into ut- 
ter confusion, It is like the forfeiture of shares in 
mining enterprises and all other hazardous undertak: 
ings. There must be power to cut off unprofitable mem- 
bers, or the suecess of the whole scheme is endangered, 
The insured purties are sssociates in a great scheme. 
This associated relation exists whether the company be 
a mutual one or not. Each is interested in the engage- 
ments of all, for out of the coexistence of many risks 
arises the law of average, which underlies the whole 
business. 

An essential feature of this scheme is the mathemati- 
eal calculations referred to, on which the premiams and 
amounts assured are based, and these calculations, 
again, are based on the assumption of average mortality 
and of prompt payments and comp und interest thereon. 
Delinquency cannot be tolerated nor redocmed, except 
at the option of the company. This has always been the 
understanding and practice in this department of busi 
ness, Some companies, it is true, accord a grace ot 
thirty days or other fixed period, within which the pre 
mium in arrear may be paid on certain conditions of con- 
tinued good health, &e.; but this is a matter of stipula- 
tion, or of discretion on the part of the particular com- 
pany. When no stipulation exists it is the general un- 
derstanding that time is mater.al, and that the forfeiture 
is absolute if the premium be not paid. The extraordi 
nary aud even desperate efforts sometimes made, waen an 
insured person is in extremes to meet a premium coming 
due, demonstrates the common view of the matter. 

The case, therefore, is one in which time is material 
and of the essence of the contract, and non-payment at 
the day involves absolute forfeiture, if such be the, terms 
of the contract, as is the case here. Courts cannot with 
safety vary the stipulation of the parties by introducing 
equities for the relief of the insured against their own 
negligence. But the Court below bases its decision on 
the assumption that when performance of the condition 
becomes illegal in consequence of the prevalence of pub- 
lic war, it is excused and forfeiture docs not ensue. It 
supposes the contract to have been suspended during 
the war and to have revived with all its force when the 
war ended. Such a suspension and revival do take 
place in the ease of ordinary debts, but have they been 
known to take place inthe case of executory contracts 
in which time is mentioned ? Ifa Texas merchant has 
contracted to furnish some Northern explorer 1,000 cans 
of preserved meat bya certain day, so as to be ready 
for bis departure for the North Pole, and was prevented 
from furnishing it by the civil war, would the coutract 
still be good at the close of the war, five years afterwards 
and after the return of the expedition? If the pro 
prietor of a Tennessee quarry bad agreed in 1860 to fur- 
vieh during the two following years, 10,000 cubic feet of 


vived. Tho parties do not stand on equal ground in 
reference to such a revival. It would operate most un- 
justly against the company. ‘The business of insurance 
is founded ov the law of averazes; that of | fe insurance 
eminently so. The average rate of mortality is the basis 
on which it rests. 

The court clo-es its judgement by saying:—We are 
of the opinion therefore: First, that, as the companies 
elected to insist upon the condition In these cases, the 
policies im question must be regarded as extinguished 
by the nonpayments of the premiums, though caused by 
the existance of war, and that an action w Jl not lie for 
the amount insuredthereon. Secondly, that such failure 
beng cau ed by a public war, without the fault of the 
assured, they are entitled, ex @;uo vt 6940, to recover 
the equitable va'ue of the policies, with interest from 
the close of the war. It results from these couclusions 
that the several judgments and decrees in the cases be- 
fore us, being in favor of the plaintiffs for the whole sum 
assured, must be reversed and the records remanded 
for further proceedings. The above opinion was con- 
eurred in by Justice Swayne, Miller, Davis, Picld and 
Bradley. The other four members of the court dis- 
sented, 





A New Use vor Raitway Fexces,—A writer in the 
Garden describes a mode of turning railway fences to 
account which is in use in Belgium on the line be- 
tscen Brussels and Aix-la Chapelle. The fences consist 
of wocden posts four and a half feet high, connected by 
four lines of wire,across which four long thin sticks are tied 
obliquely. In front of and between each post are planted 
cordon apples and pears, which are trained along the 
oblique sticks ©The trees,” says the writer, “appeared 
healthy, and likely to be very productive.” 

Ii isa little surprising that no attempt should have 
been made to grow either fruit or vegatables on the 
tracts of land, in the aggrogate so large, which are oc- 
cupied by railway cuttiogs and embankments. It is 
true that there would bea certain percentage of loss 
from stealing; but, considering how accessible a railway 
often is except from tke line and how likely the theif 
would be to be detectes by some of the many persous 
in the employ of the company, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that this percentage would be greater than in 
many orchards and market gardens. 

Fruit and vegetables are not always grown under the 
eye ot the owner, yet no one is deterred from planting 
trees or sowing sced by the knowledge that some of 
them may be stolen.—Pall Mall Gazette. 








Great Barxine Instrrurions —The paid up capital of 
the Nevada Bank, $10,000,000 in gold coin, stands, 
with the exceptions ef the Bank of Commerce of New 
York, unequaled by that of any bank in the United 
States. The Bank of Commerce has also a capital of 
$10,000,000, but it is in currency The lirgest bank in 
Canada is the bank of Montreal, with a capital of $12.000,- 
000. The Merchants’ Bank in the same city, bas a capi- 
tal of $9,000,009, The followi g isa list of the only 
banks in the United States with a capital of $5,000,000 
and upward: Bank of Commerce New York $10,000,000 
Navada Bank, San Francisco, $10,000,000 ; C. RR 
and Banking Company, Suavvaunah, $7,500,000 ; 
Bank of California, San Francisco, $5,000,000; 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank, San Franeisco, $5,0U0,- 
000 ; American Exchange, New York, $5,000,000; 
Fourth National, New York, $5,000,000. It will secn 
that San Francisco now stands on a par with New York 
as a great banking centre, aud the indications are that 
in time the bulliion trade of the world will be controlled 
by our city instead of Iu Londou, as heretofore.—Sun 
Francisco Post. 





Tur Gotp Mines or Cuits.—The party of adventurers 
who left this city several months ayo, under the com- 
mand of Dr. A. Burns, for the purpose of prospecting 
the gold fields of Catapilco, in Chili, have been heard 
from. The fellowing concerning the operations ot the 
party is translated from La Repub/ica, a Chili payer of 
August 11th; “ Yesterday there was tuken to the Mint 
for examination some samples of gold from Catapileo, 
from the work receutly established there. From the 
analvsis made it was decided that the gold w.s of the 
highest grade. ‘The ramples shown were very numerous, 
and some of the nuggets were larger than an almond, 
The works have been started with great activity, and, 
according to calculations made, each laborer gets from 
forty to sixty dollars per week. When all the ma- 
chinery is in place, and the whole work definitely organ- 





ized, the yield will be two or three times as abundant,” 
San Francisco Bulletin October 17th. = ee 
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INVISIBLE PowER;: 


OR, 


The Secret of Life and Death. 


BY 
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# CHAPTER I. 


A MAN IN SEARCH OF POWER. 


Our story is one of those strange recitals 

> Which embody incidents of human experi- 

ence so marvellous that they seem apart 

from Nature’s usual course, and yet are 

explained by natural laws, where such laws 
are traced to their beginning. 

Tt was a very old landmark indeed—that 
brick-walled stable: a marble horse-trough 
imbedded under its north-east angle bearing 
the date of 1691. 

Hollyhocks aad glaring sunflowers pee 
over the high fence in summer. But when 
snow fell in winter the enclosed ground 
remained white until March suns came. 

No footpath ever appeared in the open 
lot. The man who lived on the place con- 
ined his tenancy to the stable; which he 

and his wile entered by a narrow side door, 
after passing a gate in’the board-fence at 
its rear. 

All that tradition said about the proper- 
ty was dim and mysterious. In the days 
of King George, an English settler owned 
it, and left it to his son, who was killed in 
the Revolution. 

There the old ground was, with only that 
stable on it, and so it had been for fifty 
years at least. The owners lived in Europe; 
and the only revenue collected from their 
domain on that street corner was a nominal 
rent, to cover taxes, for which a poor fami- 
ly had been permitted to oceupy the stable 
during the last twelve years. 

And there, plodding away, in pursuit of 
a single object in life, dwelt Saul Macy, an 
inventive genius, who fancied that he should, 
some day or another, discover a hidden 
motive-power that would supersede steam 
and calorie. 

Year in and year ont, this Yankee ma- 
chinist had toiled, early and late, to obtain 
bread for bis wife and child, and a few 
dollars to aid him in his tireless experi- 
ments. 

A Man in search of Power! 


CHAPTER II. 
A MAN'S WIFE. 


When Saul Macy, nineteen years before 
our story begins, married Susie Hooper, the 
daughter of an old Salem sea-captain, he 
had some thousands of dollars in bank, and 
a pretty cottage to make a home for both. 
Whena year afterwards, the young ma- 
chinist invented his patent roe drill, and 
entered into partnership with a copsalist, 
to sell “rights,’? everybody said that 
yankee would make a big fortune: But 
when, in a few years more, the ‘capitalist’ 
failed, and left Saul Macy to settle with 
creditors, public opinion remarked:—‘‘T 
told you so!’ and set that yankee down as 
a speculator. 

Susie bowed her young head over the 
baby’s cradle; and a woman’s natural tears 
sometimes fell on that casket of love. But 
she never showed Saul any traces of tears. 

Saul Macy scraped together what few 
dollars he could save from the wreck of his 
home. Two years he struggled like other 
poor mechanics, in work one season; out of 
work the next; until, at last, he became 
so reduced, through no fault of his own, that 
he was obliged to choose between a room in 
some tenant house, or the privilege of mak- 
ing an old stable habitable for his wife and 
child, at a rent which he could hope to 

ay. 

: So, it was, the Inventor became tenant 
of that old landmark; and Susie there 
brought up her daughter, from the age of 
four years; until, at sixteen, the young girl 
wis fitted to take a position as assistant 
teacher in a country seminary. 

And so it was, that, during their twelve 
years of hard poverty, Saul Macy continued 
his search for the INvisizie Powrr. 

Until now, at the close of a wintry day, 
the hushand stood beside a small furnace he 
had built in a recess of the old wall; while 
Susie sat on a low stool near him, mendin 
his best coat; and watehing his face wit 
the same look of love she had shyly bent on 
him eighteen years before, under the rose- 
covered windows of their cottage home. 

**Poor child !’? Saul thought to himself, 
when he caught her wifely gaze, so pitiful 
as the sweat rose beaded on his forehead, an 
the grime of charcoal could not hide the 
anxious expression of kis countenance. ‘I'll 
make her rich yet !"" 

‘*Poor man!’’ Susie said in her heart. 
‘He'll work himself to death trying to find 
that Power.”’ 

But she kept back the sigh which strug- 
gled up, and Saul saw only asmile on her 

m™ 
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— 


‘Husband, dear, rest a little bit! im 
sure you’re tired, and must want your su 

A ,can't I set the tea-kettle until it 

ils?’ 

“No, no! not for the world, just now, 
pet! I couldn’t spare an inch of this heat, 
you know!” 

‘Oh, Saul! your poor head will ache 
stooping over that furnace so long. All 
this blessed day, since ten o’clock! And 
not a morsel have you eaten, love !”’ 

Saul lifted his ‘poor head,’ so quickly, 
and with such a smile, that Susie’s heart 
jumped, with an impression that he might, 
after all, be successsul in his experiments. 

“‘T must cook this last stew,’’ said the 
Inventor, ‘‘before I have an appetite for 
anything. You know, pet, you can boil 
the tea-kettle over my spirit- amp !”’ 

‘*Ah!” said careful Susie, ‘‘That would 
be wasting the aleohol, and you might 
want it. Whata pity we haven’t a place 
to set the kettle on, next your pot! Oh, 
dear Saul! see how it’s shaking! And, 
O! what a buzz it makes! Maybe it'll 
burst, like the other one did! Good- 
ness!” 

“Yes!’? said her husband, regardin 
his rocking copper boiler, with a satisfi 
look, as he folded his large arms. ‘‘I’ve 
made a combination this time more power- 
ful than that witch-broth in Macbeth! 
You know all about that, little Shak- 
speare !”’ 

Susie blushed at her hushand’s compli- 
ment; for she was a great reader of Shak- 
speare; and, in reply, she repeated:— 

“Double, double, toil and trouble— 
Fire burn and water bubble !” 

‘‘Look there! look there, wife!’’ ex- 
claimed Saul; pointing to their stable-wall, 
which was visibly moving, as_ their furnace 
below now roared under intense heat. 

‘*Sakes alive!’’ cried Susie. “I do be- 
lieve it will blow up. Saul! Oh! do stop 
it! We'll have another explosion, like last 
Fourth of July !” 

“Oh! that was our celebration, you 
know!”’ laughed her husband. ‘*Don’t you 
remember, the baker’s boy got over our 
sama to see where my cannon-firing came 

rom ?”” 


"Yes! and you had trouble enough 
mending the roof, a week afterwards, when 
that raim-squall beat in through a big 
crack !”” 

‘*Well, Susie! it has been weather-tight 
ever since, you know. Captain Hooper 
couldn’t find a leak in our ship now, 
wifey!” 

‘Dear father!’? said the captain’s daugh- 
ter, with a tear in hereye. ‘I must an- 
swer his letter to-night. My good old 
father !”’ ; 

A loud crack, as part of the old wall 
bulged out, made Susie scream outright, 
and she clasped her husband’sarm. “‘Saul, 
dear!’ she implored. ‘*Do open that fur- 
nace door. We've had three accidents 
from those dangerous gases. I’m afraid 
it’s tempting the Lord!’ 

“Tf L haven’t got Power working there, 
Susan Macy, then I do not know what 
power is! Now, don’t scare, my little 
girl! Let me show you something !”’ 

He gently disengaged her clasping hand 
from his sinewy arm; and Susie, with half 
averted eyes, stepped a pace back, holding 
the coat she had been mending, with her 
needle and thread sticking in it. 

That patient wife never ‘threw cold 
water’? on her hushand’s enthusiasm, 
though she had known him to be so often 
disappointed. So she waited, trembling a 
little, as she saw the furnace and its frame- 
work of fire-brick heaving up and down, 
and the strong old Dutch masonry of their 
stable-wall quivering as if some foree was 
lifting its foundation. All thought of 
boiling her tea-kettle, over that angry fire 
or near those dangerous gases, as she called 
them, was banished from her mind. 

Something unusual, in the experiment 
Saul, watched, was manifest even to her 
woman’s perception. 

No wonder, as she looked timidly at 
him and noticed his usually firmer lips 
twitching with his excitement, that she in- 
stinetively stretched out her hand again, to 
pull him from the furnace. 

“Oh! husband! come away from it! I 
am sure it will burst !’’ 

Saul’s gray eyes turned upon her serious- 
ly, and he motioned with one hand, that she 
should move further off, while, with the 
other hand, he pressed hard upon the valve 
which re ae feel his boiler, so as to increase, 
instead of diminishing, the power of that 
new foree he was testing. 

The caldron rocked; the furnace roared; 
the old wall shook, as if it would rise and 
throw the tiled roof away from those oaken 
rafters which upheld it. That marble man- 
rer, in which Saul had built his fire-bricks, 

yy bedding them in its cavity, with plaster 
of Paris, now bulged out of its setting in 
the wall, as if a lever were applied be- 
hind it. 

Susie could not repress a sharp cry, as 
she saw her daring husband shut on the 
fierce heat, under his regulator. But 
ig voice was calm, as he spoke to 
rer. 

‘*Fear nothing, wife!’’ said the Inventor. 
**T have barred the lid so that it cannot be 
forced up! The power is now working be- 


low, as I want it to work! See, Susie! it 
is a steady power: I could move this house 
—— ee 





to Harlem with it, 1’m sure, with a proper 
cut-off, or——”’ 

The man, in his pride of discovery, flung 
his clenched hand up, and stood, like one 
defying all consequences, 

**Or, 1 can let its force on, and move this 
island of Manhattan ! 

Susie Macy, only daughter of a brave 
New England sire, was as courageous a little 
woman as we ordinarily meet with. But 
when she heard those bold words on her 
hushand’s lips, an¢ marked that reddish 
light in his blue-gray eyes, her heart stood 
still; for the dread that, perhaps, his mind 
might be giving way, came over her like a 
chill. She felt reassured, however, immedi- 
ately; for he continued, with less vehe- 
mence:— 

‘Susie, darling, please God! our days of 
poverty will soon be over. Go, my wife, 
and kneel down by our bed. Pray fow 
your husband, while I watch this Power !’’ 

His eyes no longer burned with that red 
glare. Transient fervor of imagination was 
succeeded by steady purpose of thought. 
Saul Macy was a practical man; and nover 
fancied there could be poetry in either Susie 
or himself; nor was either of them aware 
of that deep and natural sentiment, sur- 
passing all written poetry, which they im- 
printed next moment on each other’s lips; 
the wife's arms about her husband’s neck, 
their faithful hearts beating together. 

Susie turned from the seven-fold heated 
furnace, and that surging wall which held 
it, and went quickly toward their bed, in 
an opposite angle of the wide room, which 
had only a small apartment partitioned off; 
a nursery room it had been, that Saul con- 
structed ten years before, and which had 
been their young daughter’s chamber until 
she left home. 

Their bed stood against the partition, 
which only rose about eight feet; and at 
the bed-side Susie knelt, and began to pray 
while Saul watched his power. She prayed 
the prayer she had prayed, morning and 
night, from her babyhood; but, in the midst 
of it, thunder seemed to shake the heavens 
about her, and darkness fell around. Her 
prayer was ended. 


CHAPTER TIT. 
POWER IS FOUND. 


Poverty sometimes protects the ?, 
even as it oppresses. Had Saul Macy 
been a college = ‘‘seientist,’’ experi- 
menting with acids and alkalies, retorts 
and crucibles, in some laboratory replete 
with *‘chemicals,”” he might have blown up 
a University building full of students, to- 
gether with his own professorship. As it 
was, our Inventor’s lack of scientific means, 
and lack of means generally, which incon- 
venienced him at times, now prevented a 
catastrophe. That strong-walled old stable, 
and its high rafters, allowed his ‘‘power’’ to 
expend itself without demolishing every- 
thing; and, although Saul Macy lay 
stretched amidst the ruins of his work; 
with a fragment of marble weighing on 
his chest, his face covered with blood, and 
his eyes closed in a stupor, the Inventor; 
was not dead; and his house was not blown 
to atoms; as might have been the result, 
under more expensive chemical conditions. 

But another body lay prone upon that 
stone flooring by the hed-side. Poor Susie’s 
eyes were ve f and her fond heart stilled; 
so that neither wife nor hushand could re- 
spond to a loud knocking which soon re- 
sounded at a gate which barred admittance, 
through the rear fence, to that enclosure 
wherein the stable stood. 

No door opened into the stable out of the 
hack street on which it abutted; but the 
fence gate was close to a side-entrance from 
the vacant lot; and the fence gate was 
barred inside. So, ifa stranger had come 
that hour, while Saul and Susie lay insensi- 
ble, he would have, probably, gone away 
without seeing them. It was no stranger, 
however, who knocked so loudly and per- 
sistently; for it was Mr. MeArdle, the house 
agent, who came punctually on Frida 
nights, to collect his dollar, which Susie al- 
ways had ready for him, whether a erust of 
bread remained in her cupboard or not. Mr. 
McArdle was a Scotchman, and liked pune- 
tuality, and he had never knocked at that 
yard gate before without obtaining im- 
mediate admittance. Consequently, when 
he had alarmed all the tenement house pco- 
ple, on the opposite side-walk, and collected 
a crowd of urchins about him, be began to 
think something was the matter with his 
stable tenants. 

Just then an old tenement house mother, 
after knocking the heads of two unruly 
children together, abruptly sniffed the air, 
and cried out, “I smell smoke; Macy’s 
house is on fire!”’ 

“Over the fence, one of you boys,’” com- 
manded Mr. MeArdle; and adozen juveniles, 
who liked the fun, were straddling that 
boarded barrier in a moment. The first 
over quickly unbarred the gate, and Mr. 
McArdle entered the lot, and tried Macy's 
door, which yielded at once. 

‘**Fire! fire !’’ exclaimed a lad; as smoke 
rolled out of the open door. MeArdle 
caught a glimpse of fire; but he saw some- 
thing else beside it; the form of Macy, as 
he had fallen; with blood dowing under his 
brown bair. 


Pressing over the threshold, and, with 








arapiad giance, taking in the situation, he 
saw that nothing was to be apprehended 
from fire; for there was hardly wood-work 
enough inside to make a blaze high enough 
to inflame those solid oak rafters. As a 
os Scotchman, therefore, who dis- 
iked tumult, his first care was to ad- 
minister a cuff to that officious child who 
vociferated ‘‘fire!’? And then, charging 
heavily upon the boy’s comrades, he bun- 
dled them promiscuously out of the en- 
elosure, and shot the bar behind them. 
“You'll no be wanted here; and there’s 
no house on fire for ye !’”’ was his sharp ad- 
monition to them, accompanied by an up- 
raised cane which some of them had felt 
about their legs before that day. Thus left 
to himself, the house agent proceeded to 
look after Saul Macy, whom he soon 
brought to consciousness under the appli- 
cation of cold water. 

Day had not faded from the February 
sky; and the glare of burning charcoal on 
the stone floor, was reflected by streaks of 
sunlight stealing through a window of the 
stable, which looked to the west. An 
when Seul Macy, after McArdle washed 
the blood from his eyes, opened them upon 
his surroundings again, the first sight that 
he encountered was the figure of his wife 
lying dead, as he thought, at the foot of 
their bed, where he had last beheld her 
praying for him. 

All sense of weakness, or any other con- 
cern but his own Susie, was impossible then. 
The stricken man wason his feet, and 
stooping over his wife, before Mr. McAr- 
dle could divine his motive. When the 
honest Scotchman turned farther his own vis- 
ion, he saw bis tenant holding Susie in his 
arms, and wildly searching for her heart, 
to discover if it yet throbbed; for her face 
was pallid as death. ° 

‘Thank God! it beats !’’ cried the hus- 
band. And then, as McArdle went to 
them, a faint flush rose on the woman's 
cheek. Though her eyesremained shut, her 
lips murmured:— 

‘Saul, dear! come away! it will burst!” 

‘* Blessed wife !’? was Macy's low response. 
And he kissed that dear mouth which, even 
under mental wandering, was opened in 
solicitude for him. Satisfied, then, of her 
safety, and that no missile had prostrated 
her, o laid her upon the bed, and sprinkled 
her face with the water McArdle brought. 
Presently Susie was able to speak coherent- 
ly, and understand that her husband was 
safe; and then Saul busied himself, og 
water upon a couple of rafters which h 
taken fire; without bestowing a thought 
= the bleeding wound on his fore- 

ead. 

McArdle’s business at the stable that 
night was more than ordinary collection of 
Macy’s little rent. He had received or- 
ders from the proprietor in Europe to place 
the property in market; and, in accordance 
with such orders the house-agent was 
obliged to notify his tenant of twelve years, 
that he might have to move at any mo- 
ment. 

“So we shall have no home, husband !’’ 
said poor Susie, when McArdle departed. 

**No home!” 


She silently wept. 


CHAPTER IV. 
WEALTH—IMMENSE POWER. 


“But, I've got it at last, wife!’’ said 
Saul Macy. “I was just figuring for a cut- 
off, when all went off, like a rocket! But 
what signifies that! Its an immense 
Power!’ 

“Oh, Saul!’ said Susie. ‘How can you 
think you have got it, when it acted like 
that, and nearly killed you, poor dear man!”’ 
She began to weep again. 

“Pshaw, Susie! don’t ery over spilt 
milk. Plenty more power where that 
came from! [bad it under my thumb, I 
tell you; and just imagine what it did, fair- 
ly fifted the building. Look at that 
solid manger forced out! That’s what 
knocked me flat !”" 

Susie had bound up her husband's head; 
but she knew there wasa deep cut in it, 
over the eyebrow, and her pulse faltered, 
for she thought how the blow might have 
killed him. 

“T must light the lamp! I hope that 
isn’t broken!”’ she said. ‘*But the match- 
box was in @ crack of that manger, you 
know.” 

‘‘ITere’s amatch, Susie,’’ said the me- 
chanic, taking one from his vest pocket. 
‘*Let’s have a little light on this business, 
and I'll see if I can make a fire. My grate 
is left, thank fortune !”’ 

**And you are left, thank God!” said 
Susie, as she found her lamp safe, and 
lighted it. 

**Yes, I’m left, and my Power is left! 
and that Power is bound to make a noise 
in the world, Susie!’ quoth the In- 
ventor. 

“Yes!” said his wife. “But I don’t 
like the damage it does, with its noise !”” 

**Oh, nonsense, child! that won't hap 
again! WhenI make a governable valve, 
and build the right sort of a boiler, my 
fortune’s made! Who cares for the old 
shanty we’ve got to leave? My Susie shall 
have a brown stone front, one of these fine 


yor 


days 
* Poor Susie! No wonder she heaved a 
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sigh, 1m response to her lord’s sanguine 
speech. She had been waiting to see one of 
those fine days—for twelve years. 

“Saul!” said the wife, looking at him 
with a serious light in her brown eyes. 
“I’m impressed that we must look to a 
Higher Power than yours to regulate those 
dangerous gases. don’t know much 
about your science, but I can’t help think- 
ing there’s something awful in that way 
it goes—exploding so! Saul Macy! It 
might have killed us both!” 

“It’s true, Susie !”’ assented Saul. ‘*And, 
as you say, there’s something awful in that 
Iyvisiste Power | can evolve from the 
fusion of explosive gases, strongly contined. 
But Nature can be controlled by man, that's 
certain! Nothing in all matter is denied 
to man’s use !”’ 

‘*Hush, husband !’* said Susie, her eyes 
filling; ‘‘there may be things forbidden, 
= know! Our lives are given to use, 

ut we are not permitted to live or die, as 
we please !”’ 

‘But, Susie! rejoined the scientific man, 
smiling with conscious knowledge. ‘* Here 
is a mechanical power in certain gases that 
must supersede the power of steam! It 
was a hidden power, child, not a life- 
force.” 

**Ah, Saul!” answered Susie, laying her 
cheek on his broad breast. ‘“‘If it was hid- 
den, maybe, it was hidden purposely by 
Our Master !’’ 

**And Our Master gave me light to dis- 
cover it!’’ replied Saul. ‘‘My brain was 
opened to that light !’’ 

**Poor Saul!’ said Susie, with a smile. 
“Such a knock ! It's a mercy it didn’t go to 
your brain, dear !”’ 

Saul laughed one of his cheery laughs at 
her speech; and then he began to gather 
up some bits of charcoal, aa presently had 
a fire on his grate. ‘‘Now, Susie, dear, you 
can make a cup of tea !’’ said the hushand. 
*Tt’ll do us both good, after that scare !”’ 

“Ts that my tea-kettle overset?’’ cried 
Susie, making a dash at something black, 
near their broken furnace. Then, as her 
hand touched the object, she exclaimed: 
be Dh, my! Saul! what’s this? an iron 
box ™? 


Saul Macy pounced upon the box, which 
his quick eye saw at once to be metal. But, 
instead of Setming © a light weight, he 
was obliged to use both hands, in lifting a 
steel-barred casket, rusty with age, and 
with a ring attached to either end, orming 

ndles. 

‘*Here’s a discovery, isn’t it, husband ?” 
cried Susie. ‘‘Maybe, itsa golden treas- 
ure !’’ 

“T need my new Power to open this!” 
said Saul. He lifted the casket upon their 
deal table, and proceeded to inspect it. 
Discolored with corrosion of age, the coffer 
had oncé been a handsome one, of hexag- 
onal form, each side about four inches wide. 
A crest and initia!s of yellow metal were 
raised upon its lid, and chased work, of the 
same style, was visible on the six sides. 
Saul Macy turned it over and over, looking 
for a keyhole. 

**You can pick a lock nicely, you know !”’ 
observed Susie. 

“Tf there’s a lock to be picked; but I 
can’t see it!’? answered the mechanic. 
‘*Where’s that bottle of acid I gave you to 
keep, Susie?” 

Six months before, Saul had handed his 
wife a, phial, telling her to preserve it. 
Susie brought him the phial now, with a 
label on it, in her neat hand-writing, 
“strong water.’”’ 

Saul smiled, as he read the line. ‘‘ Bless 
ely said he, ‘‘why didn’t you write it in 

tin, aqua fortis?” 

Susie’s bright sunshine lightened in her 
eyes, as Saul took a quill-feather, and 
anointed every rusty crevice of that steel 
coffer till bright streaks glittered under 
their lamp light. Then, with a pointed 
instrument, he pressed carefully on every 
_ where a speck of rust remained. But, 
though he touched every part inch by inch, 
he failed to discover the secret spring he 
sought; until Susie hazarded a conjec- 
ture:— 

**Maybe, the rings are locks.’’ 

Macy glanced up at his wife’s clear eyes, 
and light came to him also. He washed 
both rings with aqua fortis, and closely in- 
spected them. There was a figure repre- 
senting an arrow drawn to the head on a 
bow, on one ring. There was a heart with 
a silver cross on the other handle. Saul 
tried the handles in their sockets, and found 
they could be moved. When he saw this, 
he adjusted them so that a line from the 
arrow-point on one handle reached the cen- 
tre of the cross and heart, Then he shook 
his head, and drew the line to the top of the 
cross. That made no difference; but when 
he made a straight line from the arrow- 
head to the bottom of the cross and heart.and 
pressed both handles hard against the casket, 
f spring wag touched, and the steel-barred 
treasure-box parted at one of its sides, and 
disclosed the interior, 

Then, under the light of their kerosene 
burner, Saul Macy and his wife Susie be- 
gan to gaze upon an InvisisLeE Power 
made visible. 

Saul had boasted that, with his new Power 
- emis able to move Manhattan Is- 
aD 


But, in that steel casket, was a lining of 
ivory, and a cushjon of crimson velvet; and 
gn that cushion was a giitteriag mass of 











precious stones, set in rings, 1D brooches, in 
crosses, in bandeaux. 

It was not the Invisible Power which 
Saul Macy had been searching for, vainly, 
until that groaning wall made his heart 

uiver with expectation. But it was, never- 
theless, a Power that, visible or invisible, 
moves islands and even continents, into 
quiverings and convulsions. 

And it was undeniable, to Susie Macy’s 
eyes and heart, that her husband had now 
a Power under his hand, to move ‘“Manhat- 
tan Island. The Power of Wealth. **lu- 
mense Power !”’ : 


CHAPTER V. 
PRECIOUS STONES, 

Susie Macy had worn no finery for fifteen 
years. Reared incomfort, if not luxury, 
she had come to her husband, from Cap- 
tain Hooper’s old-fashiohed mansion, in 
Salem, with all the graces and accomplish- 
ments education could add to a warm and 
truthful nature. Her mother’s jewels, and 
a liberal outfit of fashionable attire, were 
worthy of her beauty, as they were of her fa- 
ther’s reputation as a man of property, 
whose income was not less than three thou- 
sand dollars a year; the proceeds of shares 
then held by the retired sea-captain, in trad- 
ing companies for whom he had sailed dur- 
ing youth and manhood. 

Saul Macy, in his prosperous days, had 
given his young wile many jewels and 
trinkets; but, with the exception of her own 
mother’s wedding ring, can a watch that 
Saul's mother gave her, poor Susie’s bi- 
jouterie soon melted down toa few orna- 
ments of no market value. Pearls and 
diamonds, one by one, had gone to keep 
life through straits of poverty; and now, 
when this little woman’s eyes dwelt upon 
all that heap of wealth in precious stones, 
her feminine heart—chastened by long 
years of trial—bounded not with feminine 
admiration, although she saw diamonds and 

yearls worth, as her husband surmised, not 
- than a thousand dollars for the smallest 
cluster of those antique settings. 

She took up a gorgeous necklace of emer- 
alds and rubies, alternating with opals, and 
fairly blazing under the lamplight. But 
Saul lifted a diamond carcanet, and, before 
she was aware, he clasped it on her fore- 
head. 

“There, now, little queen! go and look 
in our palace mirror!” said the man of 
Power, with his jovial laugh; and Susie 
obeyed her king, by taking a peep at her 
head-dress in their little looking-glass near 
the bed, while Saul held the lamp, to ‘see 
how the crown fitted.” 

But Susie saw something else; a gray 
hair, making its silver line on her auburn 
head, which was always smooth and glossy 
as golden floss. That silvery hair recalled 
all their wintry care and trouble, their cold 
and hunger at times; and she went back 
quietly to the table, and took off that glitter- 
ing tiara, saying to her husband:— 

“Shakespeare was right !’’ 

**What about ?”’ asked Saul. 

** Adversity !’’ answered his wife; ‘‘which, 
like a toad, ugly and venomous, wears yeta 
pootious Somat in its head.” 

*“Pshaw!’’ said Saul. ‘‘I intend my 
Susie to wear some of these trinkets !’”’ 


She did not reply at once; but, ina little 
while, as Saul went on with his inspection, 
she inguired:— 

“Husband! what can you do with all 
this treasure ?”’ 

**Well, Susie!” said he. “It is all ours, 
isn’tit? “I havea right to it!” 

“You have the right of possession,’’ an- 
swered honest Susie. ‘‘But did not this 
treasure belong to some one else ?’’ 

‘**Certainly, my dear!’’ replied the dis- 
eoverer. ‘‘But, pshaw! thas must have 
been a century ago, I'vo no doubt. Govod- 
ness, child! who knows how long this 
casket has lain sealed up in that hollow 
wall, behind the marble manger? It might 
beloriged to Captain Kidd, the 


Kidd 
must have stolen the diamonds and pearls, 
from poor murdered people !’’ cried Susie, 
shuddering at her thought. 

“Oh, nonsense! Captain Kidd never saw 
these gems! They belonged to some old 
family; for they all bear the same crest and 
cypher. Look, Susie! There are two ini- 
tials, ‘*W. B.”’ in old black letters repeated 
on every gold setting, and the same emblem 
on all, a serpent, with legs and wings—tliat 
is what they call a wyvern!”’ 


CHLAPTER VI, 


GOD GIVES. 


‘*And do you really believe we dare to 
keep them?’ asked the wife, timidly. 

“Keep them! Yes! or sell them, and 
use the money !’’ responded Saul, unhesi- 
tatingly, ‘I’ve been a poor man, fighting 
fortune, long enough! Here turns up a 
treasure; almost at the risk of both our 
lives; a treasure that was doing good to no- 
body, and would probably fall next month 
into the hands of some real-estate specula- 
tor buying the old barn! It was my fate 
to find it, and I have faith to believe God 
gives it to me, that I may make good use of 


THE ALBION. 





it! And, so help me Heayen, lL will make 
good use of it !”’ 

Saul Macy uttered this declaration in a 
solemn tone, with his eyes raised toward 
Heaven. 

“God gives us everything, husband!” 
said Susie, her look lightening. ‘*And we 
are so poor, you know! Maybe God wants 
us to use it in His Name !”’ 

**And so we will, wile!’ cried the me- 
chanic, his hand upon the treasure-coffer. 
“Yes! Liake it, as a gift, to be worthily 
held; and 1 pray for light to see our way 
with it! Now, Susie, let’s hold a council of 
war!” 

‘Oh, no! we’re not tomake war on any- 
body!’ said peaceable Susie. 

**Well, then, sit on my lap, and it shall 
be a council of peace!” said Saul, as he 
drew Susie on his knee, and gave her pale 
face 2 kiss that made it rose-culor. 

**Don’t smother me, you strong fellow !’’ 
exclaimed the happy little wife. 

“Well, dear!” said Saul. ‘*What do 
you think these——’”’ 

“Oh, goodness, husband!’’ Susie cried 
out. ‘DT haven’t made our tea! And | de- 
clare, the fire is out again !”’ 

‘*Never mind tea! never mind fire!’ 
quoth the Man of Power. ‘I’m going out, 
presently, to buy some supper! Now, wile, 
what do you think these precious stones are 
worth—supposing they are all real!" 

“Oh, my gracious !’’ exclaimed Susie, in 
apprehension. ‘*Maybe, they're only paste, 
after all !’’ 

**T guess not !”? said the workman, smil- 
ing. ‘You know I've had something to 
do with polishing rough gems. Don’t you 
recollect that diamond merchant, who gave 
me twenty-five dollars fora job on a dia- 
mond once, and made little "Melia a present 
of the gold ring she still keeps !”’ 

“Oh, yes!’? said Susie, ‘that old Jew, 
Mr. Cohen! I wonder if he’s living now !’’ 

**] intend to find that out before I go to 
sleep !’’ answered Saul. “If 1 can show 
one of these rings to him, I think he 
will buy it, at a fair price !”’ 

“O, be careful, husband! He might 
tell allabout it, and have you arrested, 
dear !”’ 

‘*What for ?’’ demanded Saul, indignant- 
ly. Then, in a moment, as he reflected, he 
felt Susie’s fears to be well founded. 

It was very true he had discovered this 
treasure; but, as his wife had before re- 
marked, it once belonged to some one else. 
And besides, the wall it had lain in was 
not his own wall, nor the land his property. 
If Andrew McArdle knew of the deanar, 
he would have aright to claim the casket for 
his principal, the absentee landlord. 

“Ves, yes, you are right, Susan—always 
right!’ remarked her husband. ‘‘T must 
be careful about this good fortune! How- 
ever, I can show the man a single ring, and 
get him to estimate its market value !”’ 

**And then, you know, dear!”’ said his 
helpmeet. “If he buys one ring, he might 
buy another—and so on !”’ 

“Very well put,’’ quoth Saul, ‘‘for a lit- 
tle woman with no knowledge of business ! 
I’m off to find that diamond merchant.” 

Saul selected one of the smallest cluster 
rings, and wrapped it in paper. Then, as 
he rose from the table, he said:— 

**Put them all back in the casket, wife; 
and don’t worry about supper! — Please 
God, we'll never want for a meal again, 
Susie !”’ 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


Saul Macy went out into the streets that 
February night, with wintry stars shining 
above him, but with a summer light in his 
soul, such as he had not known for many 
years. 

He walked fast, and kept in the shadow 
of buildings; for his old overcoat, oft-mend- 
ed and warmly padded by Susie’s busy  fin- 
gers, was not a garment to be displayed un- 

er gas light. 

The diamond merchant's place of business 
was on a street between Bowery and Broad- 
way; and though Saul did not know the 
number, he remembered haying seen the 
name on asmall sign, some years before. 
After crossing the Bowery, he kept a sharp 
eye upon the houses; and his heart jumped 
when he came suddenly upon the very 
same sign, ‘*Moss Cohen. Diamonds 
Bought,” in gilt letters. 

The clocks were striking eight, as he 

mounted several stone steps, and, on ring- 
ing the bell, was admitted into a business 
parlor, where sat an old gentleman, be- 
fore a sea-coal fire, reading his news- 
paper. 
_ Saul Macy was a well-formed man, stand- 
ing erect in his boots about five feet ten 
inches, and compactly built. In his shab- 
by overcoat, and with a rusty hat in his 
hand, he looked like a strong day laborer; 
bat that particular day’s work, ending so 
violently, had left some very ill-favored 
marks upon him; for the bandage Susie had 
bound on his forehead covered one eye. and 
there were ugly scratches on his cheeks 
which gave a sinister cast to his vis- 
age. 

The serving-girl looked suspiciously on 
the visitor she admitted to Mr. Moss Cohen, 
aud held the door ajar 4 moment, peeping 
in, to seg how he would be received, 





_ Moss Conen sat under a couple of gas- 
jets, before the blazing grate; and a cloud 
of fragrant smoke rose from a cigar he 
took from hislips, as they opened, with a 
question, in sharp tones:— 

“Well, sir! What’s your business with 
me?” 

“You buy diamonds! TI have brought a 
diamond to sell! that's my business !”? an- 
swered Macy, in his straightforward way; 
and ina tone as sharp as the other man’s. 

**Stand where you are, sir!’’ said the 
old Jew, as his visitor made a movement of 
advance, with one hand feeling the ring in 
his breast pocket. Macy stopped short; 
and the old Hebrew pointed to a revolver on 
a table, between his chair and the door. 

**You may be an honest man,’’ said Moss 
Cohen. ‘But appearances ave against you! 
That revolver is a six shooter, and you see 
it lies under my hand !”’ 

Saul Macy felt, for an instant, very indig- 
nant; but his good sense saw reason in the 
Jew’s precaution. ‘You are right, Mr. 
Cohen!” he responded. ‘A poor man’s 
appearance is usually against him! ‘Lake 
your revolver in hand, sir! IL have no 
weapon but this diamond ring !” 

“And you want to sell it!” remarked 
the merchant. 

**T want to sell it!’ replied Macy. 

“Do you smoke ?” inquired the old man. 

“Not such cigars as yours,”’ said Saul. 
**There’s an odor of Cuban valleys in this 
fragrant atmosphere !’’ 

*“Good!”’ said Cohen, looking at his 

rough customer, with a surprised glance 
“Take off your great coat, and if you’re no 
bandit in disguise, join me ina smoke, and 
we'll talk business.’” 
‘ Saul Macy’s manly heart responded to 
this frank invitation, with a bound, as he 
slipped off that old overcoat ina moment, 
and stood in his lastand only black frock, 
which Susie had mended that day. 

“There, Mr. Cohen!’’ said the me- 
chanic; “if you can overlook this bandage 
my wife put overacut IL got a few hours 
since, 1 think I can talk and smoke too, 
by your leave!” 

“Umph !” quoth the Hebrew; “‘you got 
acut,and you've got a wife! I hope you 
come honestly by both !”’ 

‘*As honestly as I came by this ring, sir!’’ 
answered Macy; handing the Jew the dia- 
mond cluster, while Cohen pointed to a box 
of cigars on the table, and bade him sit up 
to the fire. 

‘*T like to deal with men whose eyes are 
visible !’? said Moss Cohen, with a quick 
eye-shot of his own, over his eustomer’s 
covered cheek and forehead. 

‘And I like to deal with men whose 
hearts are not hidden !”’ retorted Saul. 

““Umph 1” said the old man, ‘‘you’re 
sharp !’ 

“But no sharper—’’ answered Saul. 
And then, he added—‘‘than I ought to be, 


‘Very well! Light your cigar, and I'll 
look at your ring!’’ said the merchant. 
Macy took a match from his yest pocket, 
and stood up under the gas jet, to light the 
glossy brown roll, which he recognized as 
a first-class importation. For Saul, in his 
better days, had visited Havana, and 
smoked the weed on its native soil. 

_ Moss Cohen, though he scrutinized the 
ring, was watching his visitor quite as 
closely. When Saul sat down, and began 
to smoke, their eyes met; buat the Jew 
kept silence, and turned the ring over in 
his fingers. After a few minutes, he 
abruptly touched a spring-bell on the table, 
and, almost immediately, the door of a side 
room opened, and a young, black-headed 
Israelite presented himself. ~ 

**Louis!’? said the merchant, “‘you ean 
take this card; but you need not go, watil | 
ring again!” He wrote some lines rapidly 
on a blank card, slipped the card into an 
envelope, and ended it to the young man 
who looked at the direction, Said, “Yes. 
sir!" and disappeared. ’ : 

Something in Saul Macy’s mind told him 
that the al related to the business he was 
transacting. But the Man of Power vaye 
no indication of suspicion. He puffed his 
cigar with the zest of an ancient smoker 
who had not breathed such an aroma for 
many years, and calmly waited for the Jew 
to finish his examination. 


ta _ 


CHAPTER VII, 
**SUCCESS TO BUSINESS !’? 


“Ts it a family possession?” inquired 
Cohen, at length. ‘I see there is a erest 
on it!’ 

‘* Are you satisfied with the gems?” asked 
the Yankee, in his way. 

‘They are real !’’ replied Cohen. ‘Haye 
you any more of them ?’’ 

“One transaction at atime, if you please 
Mr. Cohen!” said Saul. “Would you 
like to purchase that ring, sir ?”’ 

‘**What do you value it at?” asked the 
merchant. 

**At your own appraisal, sir! 
you are an honest man!” 

facy. 

“Umph !’* grunted the dealer in dia- 
monds, ‘It’s hard to tell an honest man 
now-a-days! You call yourself one, I sup- 
pose !”” 

‘Tam a poor man, Mr. Cohen! You 
must take poverty on trust !”” 


E heiieve 
responded 
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be all right; but I must be sure of that. 
Now, sir! I require you to answer me a 
question: How did you come by this fami- 
— sd 
he Jew’s voice was changed to a harsh 
tone, and his dark eyebows contracted into 
a frown, as he bent his gaze on the me- 
chaniec. Saul Macy saw his hand move to- 
ward the spring-bell; and he divyined. in- 
stantly, that a stroke upon it would bring 
veril to him and to his poor wife at home. 
lis first impulse was to grasp that loaded 
revolver, and face the vew. But the con- 
sciousness of innocence on his own part, as 
well as the misconstruction which might be 
at on so violent an action, sto yped his 
and; and he gulped down his indignant 
feeling. 

**Mr. Cohen!” said he. ‘When savage 
red men sinoke together, they harbor no se- 
cret treachery. I came here, as a white 
man, to meet a white man. If you medi- 
tate my arrest, let me know your inten- 
tion !”’ 

‘“*Why do you fear arrest?’ demanded 
Cohen, quickly. 

‘Because, as_you know, I am poor—I 
beara wound—I offer a valuable for sale! 
Yes, sir! | know what a case could be 
made out, in ove of our police courts; inno- 
cent as 1 am of ali wrong, before hish 
Heaven !”’ , ti 

The Jew remained silent, in deep thought! 
Then he laid the ring on the table, say- 


ing:— 

"Take your valuable, and go in peace! 
My business is without disguise. I defraud 
no mm, and take no risk of fraud! Good 
night!’ 

fe leaned back, in his arm chair: and 
Saul Macy, taking up the ring, rose to his 
feet, with a swelling heart. 

But, as he put on his overcoat, the 
thought came to him, that Moss Cohen’s 
course was that of a prudent and merciful 
man. He turned, witha natural grace, to- 
ward the old merchant, and said: — : 

“Mr. Cohen! L appreciate your integri- 
ty and your kindness. This is the second 
time | have had occasion to know youas a 
friendly man! If we ever meet again, 1 
hope you may know me better !”? ‘ 


[To BE CoNTINUED.] 


AN ANECDOTE ABOUT MACMAHON. 





The following anecdote about Sub- 
Lieutenant de MacMahon, son of the 
Prevident of the Republic, was lately re- 
lated by one of his comrades: He was 
passing through Versailles, proud of his 
officer's uniform, of which, however, a 
false collar of not very regimental ap- 
pearance diminished the severity. The 
young officer passed a Colonel, who,after 
having returned the salute, stopped and 
reprimanded him for his unmilitary ap- 
pearance, and asked his name, But 
scarcely had he glanced at the card pre- 
sented by the young man than he ex- 
pressed his surprise at not having recog- 
nized the son of the Marshal, and was 
profuse in his politeness. ‘Very well, 
Colonel, card for ecard,” said the young 


man. “I must ask for yours because I 
have not the honor of knowing your 
name.’ ‘The Colonel at once handed his 


card, and the other at once went to the 
Elysee to make a complaint to his father. 
An hour after the Colonel and Sub-Lieu- 
tenant were both odered to confine them- 
Selves to barracks for four days—one for 
his non-regimental costume,and the other 
for not having punished the atfence. 





A bright little boy was summoned be- 
fore a London magistrate for spoiling a 
quart of milk by putting a live frog into 
it. The can, the spoiled milk, and the 
living frog were producedin court. The 
frog had been for a week in the milk, 
which agreed with him. The boy was 
ordered to pay fourpence for the damage 
and two shillings cost 





In the four ports, Boston, New York 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, the amount 
of sugar refined is about 56,00 tons a 
month. 





William Harris, of this county, who 
was in Caster's late fight with the Indians 
in the Black Hills, came home on Friday 
evening. Harris says itis the belief of 
the soldiers that Custer took his own 
life; that he found himself surrounded 
on all sides by the murderous savages 
and rather than be killed by them, shot 
himself.—Richmond Register, 


Most people know that the opium habit 
is increasing throughout the country, 
but few are aware of its alarming growth 
in New England. In Providence the 
city druggists report a more or less ra- 
pid increase inthe namber of their opium 
customers,and physicians find that female 
patients cannot be affected by less than 
four times an ordinary dose of morphine. 

Many acquire the opium habit during 
illness, when itis taken to relieve pain; 
others,during great mental despondency; 
others, from aninherited craving for it, 
and others still while trying to leave off 
drinking liquor. _Its use is not a charac- 
teristic of any one class. The contracted 
pupil of the eye, the sallow countenance, 
the placid expression, the dreamy distant 
look, which denote the opium eater, are 
found ia the workshop and the factory, 
as well as in the counting room or the 
boudoir. Wealthy opium eaters buy the 
drug through a trusted agent, whose 
tongue is sealed by his pay; the poor 
usually buy theirs covertly, in the even- 
ing, usually saying that it is for some 
one else. 

Some try to conceal their purchase of 
the drug by buying in different stores, 
until almost the whole city has been gone 
over; others appear as regularly atthe 
same place, Saturday evening, as the 
evening comes. The wish to conceal the 
habit is universal, and it is never taken, 
as liquors are drank, ina crowd and with 
merry-making. A grain of opium, or an 
eighth as much of morphine, is a dose 
for a beginner, but the desire and ability 
to take it grow so rapidly that five and 
even ten grains of morphine are taken in 
a day, perhaps in three doses. 

An opium eater in Providence a few 
months ago ate 125 grains of opium in 
twenty-four hours, anda woman drinks 
a coffee cup full of laudanum without 
harm. There area large number of men 
whose weekly purchase of opium indi- 
eates that they vse about twenty-five 
grainsaday. A novel method of taking 
opium is by the use of the hypodermic 
syringe—a tiny instrument with a needle 
point, which is stuck through the skin, 
and through which the liquid is convey- 
ed directly into the blood. The effect 
when admimstered in this way is much 
more immediate than when taken in the 
usual way as a powder or in little pellets. 
Physicians addicted to the habit (and 
there isa surprising number of them) us- 
aally adopt the hypodermic method, and 
one doctor is known whose body is in 
spots scarred like the traces of small-pox 
from the marks of his morphine syringe. 

The high cost is one hindiance to its 
use. Really poor people cannot afford 
to extensively use an article which costs 
$5.50 to $5.80 an ounce. Nevertheless, 
with the habit once formed,a man or wo- 
man will do anything to get opium that 
the most inveterate drankard would do 
to getrum. Opium eating is,if possible, 
| more seductive than liquor drinking, and 
the confirmed opium eater can have 
scarcely a hope of escape from its pow- 
er; the victim is in misery whenever he 
is not ander the influence of the drug. 

It is said that there is one opium eater 
in Providence who has fully counted the 
cost. He began to eat opium when 
about thirty-five years old,and finding, a 
few years later, the habit firmly fastened 
upon him, determined that he could not 
jive,atthe longest,morethan thirty years. 
He was then taking halfa graina day. 
He figured out the amount that he would 
require in thirty years, allowing an in- 
crease of a quarterof a grain a year. 
He then made a deposit of money suffi- 
cient to supply him with his regular al- 
lowance during all those years, and now 
goes about continually under itsiufluence, 
viewing life and the world in which he 
moves as if hesawthem from the large 
end of an opera glass. 








They talk of putting journalists in 
Jail for libel in’ Missouri, Whereupon 
port pam room of the St. Louis Re- 
publican trembles like an asspen.—N. 
Graphic, th 








The diversity of substances which we 
find in the catalogue of articles of food 
isas great asthe variety with which the 
art or the science of cookery prepares 
them. The notions of the ancients on 
this important subject are worthy of re- 
mark. Their taste regarding meat was 
various. Beef they considered the 
most substantial food; hence it consisted 
the chief nourishment of their athlete. 
Camels’ and dromedaries’ flesh was 
much esteemed, their heels more espe- 
cially. Donkey flesh was in high repute, 
and wild ass brought from Africa was 
compared to venison. In more modern 
times we find ChancellorCupretof France, 
having asses fattened for his table. 
The hog and wild boar appear to have 
been held in high estimation. Their 
mode of killing swine was refined in 
barbarity. as epicurism. Pigs were 
slaughtered with red-hot spits, that the 
blood might not be lost; stuffing pig 
with assafetida was a luxury. Young 
bears, dogs and foxes (the latter es- 
teemed when fed upon grapes) were also 
much admired by the Romans, who were 
also so fond of various birds, that some 
consular families assumed the names of 
those they most esteemed. Catitus tells 
us how to drown fowls in Falervian 
wine, to render them more luscious and 
tender. Pheasants were brought over 
from Syria, and deemed at one time such 
ararity that one of the Ptolemies bitter- 
ly lamented his never having tasted any. 
Peacocks were more carefully reared in 
the island of Samos, and sold at such a 
high price that Varro informs us they 
brought upwards $5,000 of our money. 
The guinea-fowl. was considered deli- 
cious; but the Romans knew not the tur- 
key, a gift which we moderns owe to the 
Jesuits. The ostrich was much relished; 
Heliogabalus delighted in their brains, 
and Apicius’ especially commends them. 
The modern gastronome is, perhaps, not 
aware that itis to the ancient he owes 
his fattened duck and goose livers—the 
inestimable foies gras of France. The 
swan was also fattened by the Romans, 
who first deprived it of sight; and 
cranes were by no means despised by the 
people of taste. While the feathered 
creation was doomed to form part of an- 
cient delights, the waters yielded their 
share of enjoyments, and several fishes 
were immortalized. The carp when edu- 
eated in their ponds, and rendered so 
tame that he came to be killed at the 
tinkling of his master’s bell or the sound 
of his voice. The fame of the lamprey 
is generally known, and the sturgeon 
was brought to table with triumphant 
pomp; and the turbot, one of which was 
brought to Domitan from Ancona, was 
considered sucha splendid present that 
this emperor assembled the senate to 
admire it. The red mullet was held in 
such a distinguished category among 
genteel fishes, that three of them, al- 
though of smallsize, were known to bring 
upwards of $1,000. They were more ap- 
preciated when brought alive, and grad- 
ually allowed to die, when the Romans 
feasted their eyes in the anticipated de- 
light of eating them, by gazing on the 
dying creatures as they changed colors 
like an expiring dolphin. Snails were al- 
soagreat dainty; Fulvius Herpinus was 
immortalized for the discovery of the 
art of fattening them on bran and other 
articles, and Horace informs us that they 
give a relish to wine. Oysters were 
brought from England to Rome, and 
frozen oysters were much extolled. 
Grasshoppers, locusts, and various insects 
were equally acceptible to our first gas- 
tronomic legislators. 
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Original G. W. item, from the San 
Francisco News Letter: Ona certain oc- 
easion, when Mr. Washington was at din- 
ner at Mount Vernon, Mr. Randolph, 





who sat opposite, pressed the general to | 


— of the turnips. “Sir,” said the 
father of his Cvuuntry, impressively, 
“sir, Ido not eat iurnips, because tuey 
disagree with me!” ‘Chere was gota dry 
eye im the room 


up,—Philadelphia Bulletin, © 


Years ago, when the electric telegraph 
was new, and a mystery to the masses, 
there came trouble one Saturday night in 
the Bank of England. The business of 
the day had been closed, and the balance 
was not right. ‘There wasa deficit of 
jast £100. Had it been a hundred thou- 
sandor amillion there could not have 
been greater commotion. It was not the 
money, butthe error,that must be found. 
For some of those clerks there could be 
no sleep until the loop had been taken 
up. All that night, and all Sunday,a 
squad of clerks was busy. It seemed as 
if the Old Lady of Threadneedle street 
would go erazy over that £100, It 
was surely gone from the vaults, but no 
pen-mark told where. Meantime a young 
clerk, on the Sunday evening, wending 
his way homeward, fell to thinking of 
his busy companions at the bank, aad 
suddenly a suspicion of the trath flashed 
across his mind. On the following 
morning he hurried to his post of duty, 
aud told the chief what he suspected, 
The mistake might have occurred in 
packing for the West Indies some boxes 
of specie whick had been sent to South- 
ampton for shipment, 

The chief acted upon the suggestion. 
Here was an opportunity to test the pow- 
ers of the telegraph—lightning against 
steam, and steam with eight-and-forty 
hours the start. Very soon the telegraph 
asked a man in Southampton: 

“Has the ship Mercator sailed ?” 

The answer came back, “Just weighing 
anchor.” 

“Stop her,inthe Queen's name!’’ flash. 
ed back the lightning. 

“She is stop; ¢ 1,” was returned. ‘ 

‘Have on deck certain boxes (mark: 
given), weigh them carefully, and let me 


| know the result,” telegrapned the chief. 


The thing was done, andone box wa; 
found to be somewhere about one pound 
and ten ounces avoirdupois heavier than 
its mates—just the weight of a hundred 
golden sovereigns ! 

“All right—let the ship go.” 

The West India house was debited 
with the £100, and the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street was happy. She 
had proved the electric telegraph to be 
a great thing. 





STRANGE THINGS HAVE HAP- 
PENED. 


In the days when Millard Fillmore was 
winning a slender income asa quiet in- 
dustrious lawyer inthe village of Auro- 
ra, N. Y., one of his few relaxations was 
to sit before his office of a Summer even- 
ing, inthe midst of a group of villagers, 
smoking his pipe,and relating and listen- 
ing to anecdotes and gossip, Once, during 
alull in the talk, Mr. Johnson, one of 
his students, said suddenly, “Mr. Fill- 
more, why don't you get inté Congress, 
and procure, by your influence,profitable 
positions for Hall,’’ (another student,aud 
afterward cabinet officer) “and me?” 
The oddity of the question excited a 
general laugh for Mr. Fillmore, though a 
member of the Assembly, was still only 
a village lawyer and country surveyor. 
But the phlegmatie Fillmore only took 
his pipe from his mouth and said,oracu- 
larly, “Stranger things than that have 
happened, Mr. Johnson.” 





Thus a certain wise man replied to one 
who said, “Such and such thoughts have 
come into my mind,” by saying, ‘Let 
them go again.” And another wise ora- 
cle said, “Thon canst not prevent the 
birds from flying about thy head, but 
canst prevent their building their nests 
in thy hair.”—Martin Luther. 








A ten-rear-ol3 boy of Veazi 
stabbed his ochnatiakanains with poe 
recently, and was tried for the offence. 
His plea was self-defense, and the jury 
disagreed. Schoolma’ams don’t have 
Veazie times in Maine, apparently. But 
itaugars badly for that bay's future. 
What a bore he will be when be grows 
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Latest Prices of Securities in NEW YORK. | 
Marine Insurance Stocks. | 


Names or Companizs. CarrraL. a Divivenva Par. Rares. res. Orren’D. Asx’D. Last Saiz. 







































Great W: seeerscsscccsoves| Ol 648,000 January and Jul; '° o . 
Mercantile Mutual.............| 1,000,000 do do | e | o | “ 
BUM ccccccccccccccccccccoces: : 500,006 | 100 do do . o 
Steamship Stocks, 
UMBER 
Nawes or Companies. Carreate lof Suanns weame. Orv’ up.| Aaxen. Laer Pivipenn, 
Pacific Mail............ 6 ~ ieee yuu,o0u | 100 2). 99 |3 per ct. tor 4 mos. to July Si, tnof 








Telegraph Stocks. 
Capita. o Divivexns Payasis. No.or Sn’s cures. AsxED. 
seeeesees| $5 000,000 | ito [Panue:e and July sees | ee) ee 
SSS] 43,068, 100 do do e« Wh | 12%, 


Names or Oompanies. 
Atlantic and Pacifi 


Creeeseneseeetese 


Western Union... ccccseseseeess> 


















































Latest Quotations «cf ST. LOUIS (Mo, Securities 
Corrected Weekly, by P. F. KELEHER & CO., Ban} ers and Brokers, 307 North Third Street, 
dr. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis City and County Bonds. : 
‘ m iT. 
E 5 F g INTERES’ j 
- Rat Wura» a 
Dauscatrrio? er Bonps. : PE 5 Pax Waen Pavas_e. PavaBLe * | 
< _B_ ieee é |< 
City a g0ld ne seeses| sees 1892 6 gold June acd J eor Ith. 16% | 107 dy 
Cny we bate 3,500,000; 1867 1887 6 gold June and Deo’r 26th.|New "York. 106 | 107%) 
city Paki Bon«s, ‘S 346,00) 1868 1898 (6 gold August and February do 16 107 
City 6's, various, pr’) io cur-’cy, | 8,377,500 variour) variour|ticu’y, different montis. do 102 im 
—— 6's, various, pr’ in gold | 1,775,000) various| various!6 god) various do 16 106 X 
County 7’s, various, pr "Lin c’y.| 987,000 various! yurious|7 cu’y! various do 6 10: 
Oounty Jail Bonds, pr’l i c’y..! 250,000 1868 1888 7Tou’y March and September do 6 07 
Railroad Bonds. 
Denver Pacific and Telegraph. ..;2,500,000 | 1869 1899 |? gold)Nay and Novemtcr. New York.|; 15 €5 
Kansas Pacific let mortguge....|2,240,000| 1965 | 1895 | goli|February end August} «. co | 65 
Kanoas Pacific, lst mortgage.. 063, 1366 1896/5 gold/June and December.) ee 55 60 
Kansas a 1st m. (Leav. Br. j 600, 1366 1896 [7 ¢n’y)May and Novemocr.} ee 58 60 
Kansas Pacitic, Inoumes No. 11../1,286,000 | 1866 1916 |7cuy do o do os ee lo 
Kansas Pacific, Incomes No. 16../2,089,350 | 1866 1916 j7cu’y) do do do oo oe 8 
San.lac.(Denver Extens’n)ist m}6,500,000 | 1869 1899 |7¢cld May and November. | os 35 *2 
oes Pacific, las mortgage... 7,00¢,000| 1868 1888 |6 gold February and August} pad 13K) 91K 
st -- [6,000,006 1865 1805 |? cu'yJanuary and July. ee Ow) Se 
a Louis & Lrou Mountain, lst m 4,000,000 | 1867 1892 |? cu’) February and Aspe ee 100 lily 
Street Railroad Bunds. 
Bellefontaine, lst EP e- 100,000 ; 1866 1876 ;10 ew’ Py) January and oe. St. Louis, « ory 
Gravois RK. Uo.. 1873 183 |.0cu’y; do eo 99 uo 
Linuell, bat me rtgage.. 1867 1882 |19cu’y| do 4 oo 100 or 
People’s, lat mortgage... 3867 1877 |10cu" ? May and November o 300 m1 
‘Tower Grove, lst mortgage..... 1867 1877 |10 ou’y! do do oo 9% iw 
Miscellaneous Bonds. 
East St Louis Elevator Geneve 60, 1870 1875 ” = emai and August o 95 , 100 
Laclede Gas Ligh 1,000,009 | 870 1500 a 9) | WwW 
Bt. Louis Gas Light Uo....-- But, tine 1879 0 a Januasy and July. o 6) ? 
Carondeset Gas Co.e...... one 1883 io pet. Janus y and July. pas ¥0 s2 








Railroad Stocks. 


. OF Smanes. Parpin, Par. Caritat. Orrener, Asxvp, Last Drvipemp, 























































































Kansa' * Pacifc RR. Stack. so... 145; 50 60 | 8,872,500 2 26 coocccce 
8t. i Kan. City & No, Pf .. | 120,000} 100 | 190 fe 000.000 | “7 | Ph] |November, 1872, Two per cent. 
do ad C mmor! 12,000’ 100! 10) |1 0000 6 6 caeue. 66 2 
Pacific of Mo........(Foreclesei) 38, 10019) -8,869,000 ae 4 Juy, 1875, 1% per ct. 8 mos. 
Bank Atocks. 
| 3 a e. Fl Rf 
eierie] @ la |. 
Nauas op Oompaniss | : a |e : > : : a Laat Drvipewps 
Pw aa a 4 
+ a” on © Se © Se 2 emcee 
Bank 0: Comumurce.... rt vu 300,000 seu . Non-decioring 
Ba: k of North America. 20 | 100 ies : & |San. ik: 5, 6 per cent. for 6 mos 
Hed le Market savings 50 | 100 100,000 10) 120 July 1876,5 per cent. tor 6 mos 
Bostuer’s Bank . 100 | 100 | 2,000,000 137 | 13th] uy, 1876, : per ct. for 6 months 
Bremen Savings Bank 0 | 100 100,000 ee 5 | luly, 1876 5 perct for € mos. 
Broadway Savings Bank 43 | 100 300,000 VD) 735 «| uly. 1876, 10 per ct. for 6n os, 
Butchers’ and poven? 50 | 100 261,000 40 -. | dy, 1st, 10 per cent for 6 mos. 
Cirondelet Avenue Burk eves lv: | 10 ones .- 100 July, 18 6, 5 per cent fcr 6 mos. 
Uiluzeus do do 100 | 100 200,00 wo 135 | Hy | . 1476, 5 per cent for 6 mos 
Security Bank .. sees | 100] 100 2.00 3%) 4. ‘im Liquidation, 
Commercial Ban 2,000; 100 | 100 200,000 136 +. |SOn- eclarirg. 
Contine..tal Ban! 2,500; 100 | 100 250,000 100 |July, 1876, 5 per cent for 6 mo. 
Exchange . do 6,000; 100 | 10¢ 500,000 107 .. |July, 1876, 5 per cent or 6 mos 
Empire seeesevees 2,000 100] .00 200,000 25 ° ‘an. 1876, 3 per cent for 6m 
Fourth National Bank 2,000; 100 | 100 , 000 262 205 |M y. 18:6,5 “ mo, 
Franklin Savings Institution... 2,500 | 100 | 100 250,000 ee 20 |tuly, 1874. 4 per ceut tors mo. 
Franklin Av, German Sav. Ins* 2,000 80 | 100 200,000 101 105 |July, 1876, 10 per ct. for 6 mos, 
Geeman savings | itution.... 5,000 to} 50 25),000 50 « ‘Aug. 1879, 2 28 per ct, for 6 mo’ 
German ecccecesce| 3,000 50 | 100 000 -» | 30 |Jau., 1875, 18 per ot for 6m 8. 
Geiman American dg 2, 00 soy id +h0, 60 20 | 388 
lnternational do 1,500; 50 | Loo 150 v00 40 43 |Jan., 1873, 10 per “cent for 6 mos 
Iron Mountain do 1,50 6] 100 150,000 - 7 toes 
Lafayette GD cco <enne coos 12 | 100 aa . 8 July, 1875, p.c. for 6 mos, 
Lucas Market dO seoess... cose | 2256) 100 sinne os 5 |July, 1875, 5 p. ¢, for 6 mos, 
ucKs JO cecccceces 1,000} jue | 100 160.000 eo | $0 |Jan’, 187/, vp. c. 1 year, 
Manufacturers’ Bank . pitas 3,000 | 10) | 100 300,000 8 | A July, 1876, 0 per cent. for 6 moe 
Dlarket Street Bank.... cesses. ase 124} 100 esee 1) Jan,, l>.6, 6 per ceut. for 6 mos 
100 | 100 729,700 . e July, is76, ? per cent for’ m vs, 
oe | Le 400,000 0 (> | an,, 18:5, 4 per cent ' ‘or 6 mos. 
100 | 100 700,000 in 18 uy, Is76, 3% 
Mo. 100 | 100 | 2,£00,.00 63 70 | judy, 1856, 356 par cent Srhecs 
—_ Bt. Louis Savings Inatit’n 1,000; 60| 5) 60,000 10) ee |July, 1876, 10 per cont for 6 mos 
t3ivines Associ 1,256} 100 | 10 126,000 v7 190 | July, 1876, © per cent for 6 n os. 
Second Navon +1 ns 009} 100 | 100 000 60 6: son-Declaring. 
Louis do do 100 | 100 500,000 5 .. | uly, 1876, > per cent for 6 mos 
bu 50 x 1» -. |Aug., 1876, & percent for6 u os. 
100 100 9, 150 163 |Jan., 1875, lv per cent. for mos. 
igbosee ie ‘se ae 0a 85 ‘July’ 187 oe 6 mo. 
Asrocia: 150,000 4 45 uly, 187 r cent. ne 
United States Savings Associat’n 1,400) 50 | 70,000 4) | 48 uly. is B7B. 5 ma «nt for 6 mos. 
Valley National Bang.......... eves low | 100 256,009 a 80 \Juiy, i335, 5 per cent for 6 mos. 
Insurance Stocks. 
ameri Central I e..| 3,000 25. 25 $00,000 18 £0 \July, 1574, 19 per = for 1 y1 
Boatmen’s Insurance and Trust.| 600 | 80 | 100 60,000 4 o ro 1864, 10 per ce! 
UBEMS ——cececsrereresececcees 100 | 100 175,000 90 oe |July, 1°56, 5 Ah mpbowy Rides 
100 | 100 100,000 60 br) Non- Decla:ing. 
| 10) | 100 200,000 oe 80 |ruly, is7d,5perct for 6 mes. 
P seesreccesecescsee| 1,959) 10 100 198,900 ” 80 -|July, 1576, 5 per cent for 6 mos. 
1 ‘ambermen’ sand Se .. 1,911 | 100 | 100 791,100 75 «. |tuly, 1876, 5 pon cents for 6 mos 
MAESRE cocereeesercosecseeesee| 1,500} 100 | 100 150,000 oo 75 July, i876, 
PAGES socccccccsceseccc sss cece 2,000} 30! 100 20.6% = 15 | ian., 1876, “ 
gg sceee| 2,50 | Idu | 100 | 250,W0 65 70 |July 187°, 5 per ceut. for 6 mos. 
8t. Lo sector @eneeseeee.ce.| 3,400) 100 | 100 240,06u 65 70 | wy, 1876, 5 cer cent to: 6 —_ 
8. ran Mutual Lite,........... 1,000} 100 | 100 100,000 | 100 .. |July, 873,50 © 
United States... cecccccccceeee} 2,000! 100 | 100 200,000 65 70 | uly, 1875, 5 percent tor coun 























SAE occevreesiereveceee- veo. 6,000, 100, 100 500,000 1b) | M2 25g per cent. Quarterly. 
k. = $00,008 | ° Ls ae toid, 3 p ret, tor 6 mos, 
00 100 e {J 1876 5 peret. tor 6 mos, 
50| 50 | 400,000 | 25 | ¢ a 
100 | 100 900,000 | WW July, \876, 1 percent for 6 mcs, 
504? | 800,000 | - i bbe Nie 
50 50 €00,0C0 1s 16 |i per cent. Nov. 1, 1870, 
Miscellaneous Stocks ‘e 
$e 50 $0,000 se 60 + Non-declarir g. 
Belch r’s | + Reining ......; 10,000; 100! 100 | 1,030,000 3 
Kasi t:. L nls Grain « re. 100 | 100 | '290,000 ~~ i ~ Ber ie 
a x4 = = sass = 85 ae 'y, 1576, 4 “per cent. for 6 mos, 
' une, 1572, 5 t 
io tog Lennie - . 72, onan oF . 
00 | 176,200 i 80 | Jan. 1872. 10¢ ¢ per ‘ent. 
i R + pony kas ° Dec. ise 1d 12 percert fo * mes 
Bi Louis Tranaiet Mvesseeee | i. ail 109 1 0neee | | " eo * agi — 
‘ = lib eee- i110 ee | fub-, 1675, 5 
In 8 04 (ace Bad os 3! S| fom | 3 | sores 








‘cane Quotations of 1 AMERICAN SECURITIES 


Butter, which is one of the chief ar- 
‘ene of consumption in the household, is so 
much adulterated and m nipnlated, that it is 
very difficult in New York City, or, in fact, in 
most of our cities, to obtain it genuine. Our 
| Teaders will therefo e, thank us for directing 


in LONDON, Engiand. 


Yorrected from the Weekly Circular 
McCULLOCH & CO., Bankers, Lonpon. 


State and City Loans. 





| their attention to the advertisement which ap- 




























































































































































: | 2 g | pears on our first page, trom Ex. incnausey & 
a - a =e § | Co , 272 Broadway, who have made arrange - 
= KSCRIPIION O- < eRusT ~ s * 
-o ' ‘ ments with the propriitor of a *« onnecticnt 
oh meaneacimen : seamen . farm for a regular supply of his product, which 
5 3 s they confinently recommend, as the best butter 
s a M4 attainable in this or in any other market 
» | Ade DEE. 1883 ;May & Nov.) .. Sana 
a do ..(Gold| 1900 |Jan, & July. | .. = 
8 |Leninans 1907 |May & Nov. | ib 45 CARD FROM 
6 |Pennsylva. old) oe oe ° 
6 | Cennessee.. see ap. wy. . oi 
¢ |Srisia.-"sc::| iis wom Janne] 20 39 | United States Life Insurance Co. 
6 do _..(Fund’d)} 1887 ey hie 6i 65 
5 Borton City..... 1899 Jan. & July. [104 106 Oreson 01 OF THE 
~e+| 1889 | April & Oct, [16s nS 
. peeer “weer wwe Nov. [is 107 Unitep States Lire Insurance se 
5 Jan. & July. [101 6 261, 262, 263 Buoapway N. 
5 mee a. 0d KG In answer to all ctemps to bi Sen vil this 
6 May & Nov. |100 10; |Cowpany, we refer to the figures of the last 
b tau. & July. | 37 42 |sworn statement of this Company to the Sta’e 
ailroad (Voiiar) Bonds, Insurance Department, as published in the Ofi'- 
7 cial State reports, 
A. &G.W istmor 1962 Jan. &Juy. .. " ; 
9 tsinkeman@tinene We are sound and healthy to the core, w lh a 
7 | tamooga..(Gold); 1889| do do; . | large surp'us 
Balt. & Putouiae,| \ | | We chaliengo all to show any Compary 
7 Maiu Line Ist whose investments of its funds are better or 
~ Mot. Gold 8’n 
B'ds gua’t’d by safer, 
Penn. . Nor'rn All charges whatever, by any one, will be met 
Gonteal a ae tats eget & On. - % and fully answered and defended in due course. 
o (Tunnel) do, an. uly. eT ¥ i x " £, a 
7 |Oen of N.JUon Mi] 1899 |J.&J. &A.A0,| 71 1 There is nf the sthlet «ceasirn for vlarm or 
vent. Ps .(Gold)| 1896 Jan. &Juy. (10) oz | UDeasiness on the part of our policy holders, 
hic. ton Is! James Bu Lu, 
Mo tgage....--| 1893 | do do |. si J, & Lite . Co. 
¢ veto & ai ee . «| President U Lite Ins 
joeeee — vay & mov. 35 4 | —— 
: i Ist Mortsss:| 1876 | do do |. 5. | haieat Quotations in LON DON, Rugland 
1 | Oi warch & Sept). +» | of Anglo-American Mining ‘Stocks, 
April & Oct. e pa eee 
4 5 \June & Deo. | °: ee Corrected Weekly. 
> |Grand Rapids & ' —— 
Indiana Ist M. ’ NEVADA. Ovorier 
uar. y Pitts. hir Shares. Paid Quotation 
Ft. Wayne..| 1889 ban. © duly, ¥2 93 i ‘500 East Sheboygan, onlay £2 jak » — 
7 Jilpois uke. 1875 |April& Get. | ,, ae 40 00 do Ordin £2 |all - 
7 Cin 20,00. Eberhardt and Promote £10 | all [£8 5, 
(Ex. 4s, per $)..| 1891 |Feb. & Aug. | 9) 101 15,006) Pacific... ...++ esseseees £7 | all - 
7 |Mo., Kans.& Tex} 1904 |Feb. & Aug. | £ 58 41,006]/Richmond....ccosseess-| £5 [all [£9 Ls. 
8 iichigan Con. ls . £0,000|3outh Aurora........ . | £6 jall . 
un. cr is le CALIFORAIA. ‘ 
Ind. Mort. 8.2.) 1855 |May & Nov. | .. os 15,000; Birdseye Creek........ £4 jail j£ Lis 
6 |New York Cent..| 1883 0 ° 4 — Exchegu r.......++ £1 jall j£2 
i do -| 1876 |Pcb. & Aug. [108 410 65,000| Loudon and California. | £2 |all |# 23 6d 
6 /Pennsylva. ist M.| 1880 |Jan. & July. | 93 95 112, 500 Sierra Buttes(ordinary).| £2 ‘ull /£1 Se, 
do 2n 875 voee.. 4 vs 19,000 Sweetland Creek....... £4 all & fs, 
$ | do Gen. Mort! 1916 yan. 8 July. | oy 9, | CULORADO. 
I ai hh phe | 16,00¢8ilver Plume £1 | all i 
7 ms fed sl io] 8 100 | a0,ocoTerrible 0. woe {in| Len ie 
6 | Bra] a2 | april@Oct |22 3 
i anion Pac.(Gold)! (896 jun. & July. ry 101 Latest Quotations 
do do L’dG’ts 1882 |April & uct. | 93 95 or CBICAGO, Iii.. SECURITIDE 
Railroad Bonds (Steriing sian 
ja & G.W. Lease). Oorrected Weekly by Jonn H. Wrenn & Co, 
T | Mine Revtas Tet) 1902 |Jan, & Jury. | 88 42 Tan ers 80 Washington Street, (mioaco, Il), 
Alleghany Vall’y| 1910 | April & Oct. | so wt — 
6 |Balwmore & Obie) 1895 | warch & sept.| 166 8 Bauk Stocke,. 
6 'C,and Altone.m.) 60) Jan and July [WT 10s : 3 a 
: ©, and ~po 1s0. “ 72 74 i K, e]. 
Kastern of Mass.| .... enccee ee ae . ei é 
6 {trie Consol Mort) 1920 | darch & Sept.| 6) ; Cate or Saas es els 
7 |1i.Cen.Redem.t| 1875 |upril & Oct. |... o ja} 45]4 
6 (LIL & St. L. Bridge — a fea 
lst Mortgge...| 1900 ' do go 63 9) First National Bank... , ce-eee. $! 000,000 g1 OO)TTG ee 
Leb’h Val.Ocu.n| .... dune & Pec. | «9 10! Third National, . +| 750,000) 100}100 | «. 
7 \Louisv’e & Nash.) 1902 Feb, ard Aug| 81 85 fif.b National. ... $00,006) 104 190 0 
6 ‘Memphis & ULio.| 1901 June & Dec. | 99 yo, | No-th Western National _ 290,000] 1006 0 | ., 
6 Mail. & St. Paul..| 1911 san. & July. | 93 100 Union National mae Re 1,000,004 100) 15 
7 Nd. Un. way: National Bank of Commerce. soe} 250,00) 100] ., 75 
7 and Canal Deb.| 1694 March & Sept.'1(6 403 | Merchants’ National.. 600,000) LvG}By | .. 
N.Y. & © mada 1, rr!) ie cose 4 ee +e 
b | guar, uy Ioeia. Commercivi National... ° 500,000) LOM)165 [172 
& 1LUdsOD.ccere| sees | ee a4 6 {'nion Stock Yards National....| 100,000) 100)150 | «. 
N.Y.Oen. & U.R.| 2... | cocece 08} | Merchant’s Say. | oanaud Trust) 1,600,000) 100/156 | 158 
6 \N. Centra! con m)| ,, . | Witenes v 93 Sta’e Savings Institution. . my © “. 189 | oe 
6 wnama Gen. M..| 1897 |A pris & Oot. [107 109 Hibernian Banking Amvociation oes : oe o 
6 Jemesyl. Gen. M..| 1910 Jan. & July. |10) 168 Prairie Siate Loan and Trust . eas # ee 
6 erkiomen con.M, 1920 jJan. & July. | 75 to | Savional Rank of Illinois......| 500,000) 160/103 iW) 
6 | vila. & Bric 1 M.] 1931 fapril& Oct, ,1.0 og | German National....-+-. 500 Wo) 10u) ,, | 12" 
@ |. tole. & Reading.| Iylt jJune & Dec. |..2 105 | Serman Savings ....+.+.-- ~_— Pais C0 
6 do Imp. mert.} 13805 i Apeul &Oct. | oy 91 Corn Exchange National Bank.| 5: 0%) 106) 275 ie 
Jn. Pac, Omaha Home National.ccerccsecesee.| 250,000 100) 99 ae 
@ |“ Bridge....cco+ 1896 April & Oct, | 9) 4g. | Cantral National 200,000/ Loc} 75 | iou 
visi 1 ; Fidelity Sav. Bank & Sale Dep. lene $i: se 
Mailroad Shares. (ntern»tional Bans-cose =, | a aa 
Eric $100....+06-] see |Feb. & ing Rly 9 | Germania Bank... sie coos =|; eo 3 
do Preterrei... | .... | do do | 16 18 | Jniou Trust..... ; Pos : 
tiliccis Ountra’..| ..-. Jan July | 16 73 | Chissgo Savings, Ins. ‘A Trust. . is : 
viel. Cen $100...) .... dr fo Merch, Farm. &M ech, “cv. Bk By i 
New YORE CED. «| eee. [8's Aug. ir 83 9 Craters’ Nationa! Bank . . -* : on : 
Ow & Miasianppi oe 00 0s én Hite and Leather Bank. .... £00,001) .. | 95 | 100 
Pennsylvania. o..| ve. |¥a. & Mov, | 42 14 | ‘1 Thust and Savi ge Bank. . | rs oF loz ‘108 
r,Fu.W.ac, si coe. [QU tt ele. + ; aE ree 
Vhila & Read.$iv Jan @ July '2) 22 
Trust Company's Monds. M | 
Freehold ist m.t | 
of the Mercate' joc Feb. & Aug 66 kts 
Ss hg pe Ov. ‘| Apall & Ot | if you wish Boots Shoes, Gaiters and a 
aN. Vesee-s “ ‘ 
- 1ubvers, you can obtain all the various styles, 
5 
Latest Quotations of excellent in quality and moderate in prices, at 
TIMXAS SECURITIES MILLER & CO.°S, 3 Union Square, N.Y. 
—s« = 
Reported Weekly by Forster, Lupiow & Co., Re a Ee 
Bankers, 7 Wall Street New York, $5 to $2 Dr woskins Senate or hath eaxe . youn 
and Austin, ‘Texas. and old, make more money at work for us, in ‘teir own 
localities, during their spare momeits, er o)l fhe time 
than at any thing else. We offer employment that wil 
fexas 6; of 1892 mente rede, = aren ay a for every hour’s we tk. Full particu 
"a 1. Goll, Frontier di =f terme, . sent free. Send us your aaaress at once 
de ac? a. 30 years 4 Don't de! why “Now is the time. Dow’t look tv work o 
ao Ws of 18 4 4 . business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer 
do 05 P.nsion {. |G. Stiyson & Co, Portland, Maine, 











MISFIT CARPETS. 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN ; also STAIR CARPETS 
VELVET RUGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, OIL CLOTHS, &c., very crear, at the 


Old Place, 
112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE 


CARPETS ear fully packed and sent}to ary partiof the United States free 





charge. 
@@ Send tor Price List. ~§ JiA. BENDALL, 
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THE ALBION. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


INSURANCE. 


EDUCATION, 








EDUCATION. 





ANCHOR LINE. 


U. S. MAIL STKAMSHIPS. 


New York and-Glaszow. 


ETHIOPT Aves 
ViCTORLA.... 





BOLIVIA..... ° Saturday, Nov. 18 at 7 A.M, 
ALSATIA .. ceccsssoeee Saturday, Nov. 2°, at Noon. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVEKPOOL, OR DERRY, 


Cabins, $65 to $80, according to accommodations ; 
Intermediate, $35 Sicerage, $28. 


New York and London. 
ELYS'A coo ++ sceccee. Saturday, Nov. 4, ut 7A. M 
ANGLLA ...cceceeeecesoeeS?turdsy, Nov 14, at7 4. M 
SPO OA iscdeces en -. Saturday, Nov. 5,at tl A.M 
AUSIRALL\ ....... «6. Saturday, D c. 9, at Nocn. 

Cabi 8, $35 to$70 ; Sterrag-, $28. 


_ Cabia Excursion ‘lichets at reduced rates, 


GS Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 





Compiny’s piers, No’s 20 and 21, North River, NY. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agent, 7 Bowiing Green. 






apse 


OUNARD LINE. 


The Lritieh and N. A. R. M. Steamship:. 
BETWEEN 
LI¥Y BRPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Tarbor. 
Three Seviags every *e2k—From New York very 
Wedacsdas ang Sutcrday. From Boston every ‘I uesdas 
Rates of Passage: 


PROM LIVERPACL TO NEW YORK OR RORTOY, 
Ry Xteamors not Carymg Bteerage.—First Class, £263 
Becond U'ass, £18. f 
By 8’e mere Carrying teerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
18 Guincas, according te accom nodation. 


WROW NOY TORE OR BUSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Clasa, $30, $109 ani $130 Gold, according to ac- 

eommodation. 

Rsiurn Tickets c« favors ble terma, 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold addutional. 

Steerage, at lowest »arer. , 

Btecsage tickets from: Liverpool and Queenstown ani 
all parts o. europe, at lowest rates. 

‘Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Anwwerp, and other ports cn the Continent ani 
or Mediterra:.can ports. 

For Freight and Cubin 
Oifice,, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ng, N.¥ 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenrt. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 
TAPSCOTT’S 
Emigration and Foreign .Exchange 
OFFICE 
86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
an LIVEPPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 


wards, avmlable in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest gares, by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
‘To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 


This C’ mpiny takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
OO in geld; on eaca of 1s Versels, thus giving Passen- 
£18 the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
oi danger at sea. 
The most southerly roite has always been adopted by 
this Company to avon! fos and HEADLANDs, 


N 


<a apply at the Company s 
















T ns. Tons. 
BPA PEN. cccccccescoccce 004871 CANALDA..ccccccces 4276 
EGYPt., 5089 GREECE. -.4310 
ITAi.*%..-, AsO THE JE 4470 
¥BANCE., S74 ENGLANI Suit 
HOLLAN?». 3347 3970 


° HELVETIA. 
PORNMARE rcccccccccecdlst BRIN cccccccccccoes 

One of thre above steamers wiil leave New York every 
We lness+y, Liverpool ever Wednesday, Queenstowa 
evecy thursday, aud fortnightly to London direct from 
New Yo-k 
Cabin passage to Livernool...cs-ceeesceeccess $70 and $80 

Preprid Cabin parsage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tic'rets to wiverpoe! and return at lowest rates. 

Stecrage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Carditt, 
Bustol, Wueenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Autwerp Rotterdam, GotLenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
hagen. 

The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. ‘lhey are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-deckod, »tfording every convenience for the com- 

ort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
ot, with cconomy. 

i 1 tyrther particulars avply at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. 1LURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


~ THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852) 
FVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE 
ts Publisned Every Saturday bv 
JOHN MILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Strect, NEW YORK CITY 
@iIVE DOLLARS PEM * NNUM in Advanc 











o+csesceoe. Saturday, Nov. 4, at 7 A. M. 
sees oe Saturday, Nov. 11, at 1 P.M, 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 184%, 


[NSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
Intanp Naviaation Risks, 





And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 


(ts Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 





the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which as 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Comvany, 
119 BRoaoway, Vv. ¥ 
Corner of Cedar Street. 








NIW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company is published in conformity with he 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter ; 
Outat Jar 1, 


ding Prem! 
T87S.ccccccccccccceccscccroce 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dee. 31, 1875, inclusive.... 





$88,973 19 
808,217 67 
Tota amount of Marine Premiums.... 
This Company has issued no Policies, ex - 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 


Premiums murked off as earned during the 

Period a5 AlOVErcccrsccrecccsccccccssrecse $819,337 10 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c., 

during the same period.......#701,382 50 
kKketurn Premiums..., $64,671 08 


THE COMPANY HaS THE FOLLOWING ASSETE : 


Cash in Bank..ese.ecceeseecoes $59 139 24 
United States and other stocks...482,267 50 
Loans on Stocks, drawing interect176,250 00 


$897,190 80 








$717 656 °0 
86,00 0») 
126,64 00 
72,078 60 
Total Assets..oe cooscevecsecrecessoces $1,002,591 70 


81X PEK CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 

tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders therecf, or 
their legal representatives, on anl after TUESDAY, th 

Ist day of Febraary next. 

A dividend in Scrip cf TEN PER CENT. is declare 

on the amount ot Earned Premiums tor the year endin 

December 31st, 187°, which may be ertitled to partile 
pate, certificates for which will be issaed on and after 
TUESDAY, the 4th day of April next. 


By order of the Board. 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivaple..... oe 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at.se. coccse. cccseccseccsess 


TRUSTEES: 
JOEN K. MYERS, 
f1.B, CLAFLIN, 

@. D. H. GILLESPIE, 
A. 8. BARNES, 
JOHW A. BAKTOW, 


{RANCIS MURAN, ENRY D. ROLPH, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR,  JOUN Il. CLARK, 
ADAM T. BRUCE. JAMES H. DUNHAM 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, LEVI M. BATES, 


A. AUGUSTUS Low, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 
ioe READ. 

r 


RICILARD P. BRUFF, 
FRANKLIN E > 

\ STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
HEO. W. MORRIS, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
THOMAS HALE, TOWYSEND DaVis. 


JUHN. Ki. MYERS, President. 
THOMAS UALE, Vice-President. 
| ieee Powk tu, Secretary, ‘ 





hendeaws of the Sacred ~~ 


MANHATTANVILLE, N. ¥ City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
atruction unites every advantage, whivk 
san contribute to an education at once 
-olid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per aunum, $300. 

Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishow Hellmuth Colleges’ 
LONDON. Ont., Canada, 


Afond the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
tiAN EDCCATION, to the sons «rd daughters ot centle- 
Len, at very MODERATE CHARGES, ‘The Collezes are one 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able statt ot 
European and experienced revident teachers. Distance 
rom the Falls of Niagara, four hours by ral, 

President and Founder—The Kight Rev. I HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron, 
Hellmuth College (Boys).-UWkap Masrer? 
SWKEATMAN, M.A., Late Bec 
Jen. Opt. 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—Princieat > Rev. H, F, 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. Andee 

For partisuiars apply te the Principals 
respeot.vely. The next term cOumencEs 


Suprempe.. Ist. a 
Mount Washington 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


40 Washington Square, N.Y. City, 
GEO. W. CLARKE, Ph. D., Principal, 
Thoroaghly educates pupils of all ager 
and both sexee, and opers its ‘Thirty- 
fourth year September 18:h, 1876. 
Students are prepared for business cr 
for ay American College. 
Ciroulars at Bookstores and at the In 
stitute. 
Mount St. Mary's College 
EMMITTSBURG, Md. 
Regular session begius September 5th, 
1876. Students received at any time. 
Course embraces collegiate, preparatory, 
and junior departments. Last named in 
a separate building. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, to take 
charge of the domestic department of the 
college. 
Send for catalogue, 
Rev. JOHN McCLOSKEY, D. D., 


President. 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 
fhe next Year begins Sey:tember 15, 1876. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIL, 


Unsurpassed in its facilitics for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N. Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 
O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 
Firet Session begins September Ist, 
1876. A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 
For Terms, &c., apply to 
Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
President 
SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 
$160 pays for tvard, tuition fuel, 
light, &e., &e., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
vell-known institution. Advantages su 
perior. Number limited. Send for cata. 
ogue,to T. G. SCIIRLVER, A.M, 
ee Opens on September Lith, 1876. 


Archdiocese of New York. 


AUB 10 anh 
ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, 
FORDHAM, NEW YORK, ~~ 
Tie College offers every facility for + 
Classical and Commercial Education, 
Studies will be resumed on WeEpne:- 
DAT, Su2TEwBEK 62h, 1876. 
Terss: Board and Tuition, per ycar* 
00 





Rev. A. 
holar Christ College, Camb. 



































Fo: furth>r particulars apply to 
¥. W. GOCKELN &, = President, 


NOTRE DAME of Maryland, 
Collegiate see, oe YOUNG 


Near GOVANSTOWN, Baltimore County, Md, 
Conductel by the School Siste:s of Notie 
Dame 


This Institution is most desirably lo- 
eated, three miles north of Baltimore, and 
IS PROVIDED WITH EVERY ACCESSORY for 
health and comfort. ‘The system of edu- 
eation pursued, is designed to develop the 
mental, moral and physical powers of the 
pupils—to make them REFINED, accom 
PLISHED and USEFUL wembers ct society 
In the regular course, including the Ger- 
man and French languages, the number of 
pup-ls ts Zimited to one hundred and forty. 
Partor Boarvers, or young ladies 
who desire private apartmeats—the num- 
ber is limited to fourteen. 

Youns Lapies, whose heakh requires 
special privileces, can be accommodated 
at a first-class country residence, on the 
grounds, provided fifteen positive applica- 
tions are made before the 25th day of 


August, Educational advantages are the 
ssme for all. For particulars sena tor 
Catalogue 





Virginia Female Institute, 
STAUNTON, VA. 


tev. R.A. Poitums, A. M., Rector, 
assisted hy a large corps of Experienced 
Professors and Teachers. 

Patronage from Nineteen States. The 
Thirty-second Session will open Septem- 
ber 6th. Buildings and Grounds Spacious 
and Klegant. Climate unrivalled. 

For Catalogues adoress Tuz Rector, 
or Hon. H. W. Suerrrey, Chairman of 
the Directors. 


Pennsylvania Female College, 
PITTSBURGH East End, Penn. 
CottecE Course embraces all the de- 
partments of higher education. GovEeRn- 
MENT is that of a refined Christian home. 
Location, three anda half miles from the 
heart of the city. Free from dust and 
smoke, easy of access, and unsurpassed 
for beauty of scenery. Session opens 
September 13th. For catalogues apply 
early to Rev. THOMAS C, STRONG, 
D. D, President. 

St. Elizabeth’s Academy 

FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

Madison, New Jersey. 


Unaer the direction of the Sisters of 
Charity} 


Delightfully situated and unsurpassed 
for healthfulness. This Institution offers 
every facility for acquiring a solid, useful 
and accomplished education. Morris and 
Essex R.R. trains make four stoppings 
daily each way at “St. Elizabeth’s Con- 
vent Station.” 

Sr. Josepa’s Preraratory Boarvixe 
Scuoot ror YounG Boys, is a separate 
establishment, but situated on the same 
grounds as the above. It is intended for 
boys under ten years of age. 

For further information regarding 
cither institution, apply personally or by 
letter to the 

MOTHER SUPHBRIOR, 


SUNNY HALL. 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Recerves A FEW LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. ‘Tuition of a high order pro 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Iudson, N. Y. 








Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Davy School) 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mes. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal 


This old-established School re-opens cn 
September 22nd, 1876. 

The best advantages offered for thorongn 
instruction in ENGuisa, French and Urr- 
aan. Superior as a Home School.® 

£* Circulars sent on application § 




















